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Announcement can be made of two notable advances the past month, to which the 
work of this Publication Committee has in some part contributed. 

For a decade a bill for the condemnation of insanitary dwellings in the District 
of Columbia has met with defeat before Congress. This bill has now passed the Senate 
and House of Representatives, and with President Roosevelt’s signature has become 
law. Our sub-committee on the National Capital was able to bring national influences 
to bear, in co-operation with the vigorous work prosecuted by local citizens under the 
leadership of the Associated Charities. 

And within the fortnight a committee of the common councils of New Orleans has 
reported favorably upon a housing ordinance. The scourge of the yellow fever has 
not been in vain. To the work of New Orleans, organizations to bring permanent re- 
form of conditions out of the city’s travail of last summer, this committee has been 
able to lend support and suggestions. 
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Such very definite tasks as these undertaken or accomplished—every issue made to 
count in ways hitherto impracticable through lack of funds—these things have marked 
the work taken up by our Publication Committee during its first eight months. To 
carry on the year’s educational work, contributions in considerable amounts were 
made by members of the committee and a few of their friends, in addition to the sub- 
scription of the New York Charity Organization Society. Acknowledgment of these 
major contributions, and of special contributions for investigations, will be made at 
another time. Here we wish to acknowledge the support of a group of Co-operating 
Subscribers to the committee. The gift of each has been $10. Such subscriptions 
will be appreciated from any readers of the magazine, who feel with these contributors, 
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~ Some surprise has been well-being. In this lies an interrogation 
Earthquake manifested at the extraor- to social workers which will be answered 
88 coxadicel_ ~dinary good health in those variously as men’s theories of social bet- 


sections of San Francisco 
still habitable, and in the refugee camps. 
But it must be remembered that the city 
has undergone a great purification by 
fire. The infected and unsanitary houses 
which for the most part were found in 
the sections visited by the fire have, of 
course, been entirely destroyed. The cli- 
mate of California lends itself peculiarly 
to outdoor life, and with the exception of 
the first few days when there was no per- 
manent shelter against the drenching 
rain, this also has tended to improve the 
health of the people. Along with the 
outdoor life has gone an abundance of 
plain, wholesome food distributed by the 
relief stations. 

Another potent cause is shown in 
the supremacy of the sanitary au- 
thorities and the cheerfulness with 
which their decisions have been ac- 
cepted by all classes of people. 
Over one building that was only par- 
tially wrecked, this sign was placed im- 
mediately after the fire: “The waterworks 
in this house are out of order. Do not 
use them. Obey the sanitary law or be 
shot.” More, after the earthquake 
and fire, with the terror of it still before 
their eyes, the vicious and _ parasitic 
classes fled from the city leaving behind 
those who could realize the value of obey- 
ing the law and of conducting themselves 
in full accord with the measures sug- 
gested for the prevention of disease. 

All these causes, then, have combined 
to make the worst stricken city of the 
century, a city of exceptional physical 
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terment differ. How many of these con- 
ditions which make for good—and in 
ways which would not entail harm— 
may be reproduced in other American 
communities without resorting to the 
revolutionary surgery of fire and earth- 
quake. Can a city permanently shelter 
itself without infection? Will disease- 
breeding tenements continue because of 
municipal shiftlessness and the hold of 
property interests vested in dark rooms 
and filthy walls? Is our present housing 
reform but the beginning of a more 
sweeping and radical movement? Sec- 
ond, are we an over-sheltered people? 
Must we look to physicians and educators 
to preach a more vigorous gospel of out- 
door life? Will not the enduring contri- 
bution of the tuberculosis movement to 
social well-being (once the death rate 
of the white plague is mastered), be the’ 
inculcation of national habits which will: 
mean more than the prevention of a par- 
ticular disease—will mean, constructively, 
a sturdier people. Third, may we not 
look for new advances in according safe- 
ly guarded powers to the sanitary author- 
ity—new co-operation and inspiration 
from our physicians to draw from their 
fund of experience in treating sick people, 
those social measures which will help to 
keep people from being sick. In contrast 
to the Washington physician who argued 
against the free examination of sputum 
because it would lose him personally two 
hundred dollars worth of practice a year, 
we have had exceptional evidence recent- 
ly of a contrary spirit—of that sense of 
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Judge Mack and chief pro- 
bation officer Thurston, of 
Chicago’s juvenile court, 
believe that the very idea of the court 
means that the community is finally 
responsible for the welfare of every child 
in the community. “When a home, a 
school, a church, or other institution re- 
sponsible for a child fails to care for it 
itself or so fails to co-operate with other 
institutions that the child falls between 
them and suffers or goes wrong, it is the 
duty of the juvenile court to supplement 
these other institutions and see that every 
child shall be properly cared for.” This 
is what Judge Mack and Mr. Thurston 
said in calling a meeting for the purpose 
of forming the Juvenile Protective 
League, which they declare the juvenile 
court needs in addition to its probation 
officers and the support of the public. 
‘Lhe Juvenile Protective League has 
now been incorporated. It will seek to 


Chicago’s 
Juvenile Pro= 
tective League 


suppress conditions in part responsi- 
ble for dependent and delinquent 
children. It will keep a close watch over 


the environment of the juvenile popula- 
tion and take steps to wipe out the in- 
fluences and agencies which cause child 
character to deteriorate. As set forth in 
its charter, the Juvenile Protective 
League is organized for the following 
objects: 

1. To organize auxiliary leagues within 
the boundaries of Cook county. 

2. To suppress and prevent conditions and 
to prosecute persons contributing to the de- 
pendency and delinquency of children. 


3. To co-operate with the juvenile court, . 


compulsory education department of the 
board of education, state factory inspector 
and all other child-helping agencies. 

4. To promote the study of child problems, 
and by systematic agitation through the 
press and otherwise, to create a permanent 
public sentiment for the establishment of 
wholesome, uplifting agencies, such as parks, 
playgrounds, gynasiums, free baths, vacation 
schools, social settlements and the like. 


The management of the league is 
placed with a board of twenty-seven di- 
rectors, nine of whom are to be elected 
each vear for a term of three years. The 
twenty-seven selected for the first year’s 
service are a representative group of 
charity and social settlement workers and 
public officials who thave been interested 
in the work of the juvenile court. 

Each branch auxiliary Jeague through 
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which it is planned to localize the work, 
will exercise a direct supervision over a 
district that will be well defined. In co- 
operating along the lines set forth in the 
charter, it will also work in harmony 
with the police department to the end 
that vicious dance halls, penny slot gam- 
bling devices, undesirable fruit stores and 
other resorts where children are exposed 
to dangerous associations, may so far as 
possible be eliminated. If any such place 
falls under suspicion and is declared to 
be unfit by the league, the latter will be 
prepared to prosecute the offender. 


By the generosity of Miss 
Helen Culver, Hull House, 
Chicago, has come _ into 
possession of the ground on which stands 
the main building in which the settlement 
was started by Miss Jane Addams and 
Miss Ellen Starr in 1889. Miss Culver is 
niece and heir of the late C. J. Hull, from 
whom the settlement took its name. It 
will interest those who have visited this 
remarkable quadrangle of buildings. in 
the midst of one of Chicago’s congested 
areas, to know that the patch of land 
along Halsted street now put to such sig- 
nificant use was part of a forty acre tract 
in the middle of which the old Hull 
mansion stood. At that time, fifty years 
ago, the location was upon the outskirts 
of the town. 

The gift includes the west side of Hal- 
sted Street between Polk and Ewing; 
valued at $67,000 or $300 a front foot, 
and in addition a plot 40 by 60 on Polk 
street, just across the alley from the Hull 
House proper, valued at $9,000. 


Hull House 
Site Given. 


The dairy . farms “ofthe 


Emigration : : 
Encouraged Province of Ontario have 
ya Scotch j : . 
Municipality. Just received an increment 


of population which the mu- 
nicipality of Leith, Scotland, has helped 
to emigrate under the authority of the 
“unemployed workmen act of 1905.” 
Thirty-one adults, of whom four are 
married men, under forty years of age, 
and six children have been sent at an 
expense to the taxpayers of about $40 
per adult. Work has been guaranteed 
for a period of twelve months. 
Leith is the first municipality of Scot- 


Workingmen’s Insurance 


land, if not of the United Kingdom, 
which has sought to rid itself of some 
of 400 unemployed. Edinburg and other 
Scotch cities are watching the result with 
interest and with some misgivings. From 
the published reports it would seem that 
they are fearful lest this elastic unem- 
ployed workmen act may not be the 
means of laying new additional burdens 
apon their taxpayers. 


f The closing session of the 
Insurance. National Conference of 
Charities and Correction 
last month in Philadelphia was given up 
to a discussion of workingmen’s insur- 
ance. Here, as in the sessions on immi- 
gration, under the chairmanship of 
Joseph Lee, the speakers handled subjects 
on the borderland of philanthropy and 
industry—subjects dynamic and = sur- 
charged with the debate of disputed 
issues. 

The insurance investigations of the past 
year gave especial timeliness to the pa- 
pers of the evening, which took up the 
subject of insurance more specifically 
from the standpoint of constructive social 
policy than has, for the most part, marked 
the discussion centering in the sensational 
disclosures in New York. Professor 
Henderson gave the report of the special 
conference committee which has ap- 
proached workingmen’s insurance from 
the standpoint of its relation to charitable 
relief. As chairman of this committee 
Professor Henderson has given three 
years’ study to the question of govern- 
‘mental insurance here and abroad, and 
is secretary of a state commission on this 
subject recently appointed by the gover- 
nor of Illinois. The other members of 
the committee, which is continued for an- 
other year, are Professor Frank A. 
Fetter, of Cornell University ; John Gra- 
ham Brooks, author of The Social Un- 
rest; Edward T. Devine, general secre- 
tary of the New York Charity Organiza- 
tion. Society; Amos W. Butler, secretary 
of the Indiana State Board of Charities ; 
Frederick A. Hoffman, statistician of the 
Prudential Insurance Company, and the 
Rey. Samuel G. Smith, of St. Paul. In 
its general statement of facts and ten- 
dencies the committee agree. In relation 
to the extension of governmental super- 
vision and compulsion it is probable that 
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two or three are in doubt or antagon- 
istic. For the general trend of their 
findings the reader is referred to the 
daily conference editions of CHaRTIEs. 
AND THE Commons, and to the Proceed- 
ings of the Philadelphia conference, when ~ 
published. 

In his address, Professor Fetter told 
of a refugee from San Francisco, who 
had that week secured work in Philadel- 
phia as a teamster. Two days later a 
sewer caved in on a street and his team. 
fell through. The man was thrown out 
on the pavement. He didn’t stop to 
reason that the team belonged to a rich 
corporation, nor to count his injuries, 
but jumped in, loosened the harness and 
with the help of bystanders got the horses 
out, though he was so injured that he 
had to be carried away in an ambulance. 
Professor Fetter spoke of the fatalities. 
among railwaymen, copper rollers and 
quarrymen, and other workmen. Against. 
such accidents there is he said no ade-. 
quate insurance for workingmen and 
their families in any present employers’ 
liability law, in the present system of 
private insurance, or in charity. The 
speaker argued for a general and ade- 
quate system that will make the risks of 
industry a part of regular business costs. 
Commenting on the old contention that 
the most dangerous occupations are the 
highest paid, Professor Fetter said: “It 
will be a sorry day for the world when 
a theory of wages can be built up on the 
universal cowardice of men.” 

In closing, Professor Henderson said: 

It is desirable that the special risks inci- 
dent to every industry should be made a 
part of the cost of production of that in- 
dustry, and thus be borne by the community 
and by the particular consumers as may be 
best, not by the particular workman who is 
unfortunate in contracting disease or in be- 
ing injured as a result of engaging in that 
occupation. 

That industry is a parasite, is a pauper 
which does not replace the worn-out machin- 
ery and care for the worn-out men. We ask 
you to go out into your states and influence: 
the different legislatures to work out this 
problem. It is often said we have no law 
for it. I have seen the time come when 
slavery, once sustained by law and court 
decisions, has been abolished. I believe the 
time will come when it will no longer be 
held illegal to act together for the common 
good. Right we must have first, justice, 
then charity to .eare. for the broken. If 
such thingsibe: unconstitutional, then must. 
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we as lovers of law and of the constitution 


secure the needful change of law and con- 
stitution. The lawyers by profession have 
a higher mission than merely to maintain 
what is written in the statutes; they must 
find legal ways for the expression of the 
righteous intention of the community. We 
are laying a demand upon the legislatures 
of the country to make law conform, not to 
conditions which have been outgrown, but 
to conditions as we face them to-day. I 
speak with the emphasis of conviction, with 
the hope that we are seeing the dawn of a 
long study of a great subject, and of a suc- 
cessful striving for a righteous end. 


During the week of May 7 
to 15, there was held at 
McCoy Hall, Johns Hop- 
kins University in Baltimore, an exhibi- 
tion of milk and milk products. This 
exhibition came at the close of a series 
of nine weekly lectures, each bearing on 
some phase of the problem of a clean milk 
supply. It embraced graphic presenta- 
tions of practically all the efferts which 
have been made in American cities and 
a number of foreign countries to sectre 
clean market milk. 

This campaign in Maryland was inau- 
gurated by the State Board of Health, 
which had associated with it in arranging 
for the exhibition, the Maryland Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station; the United 
States Bureau of Animal Industry; the 
Department of Farmers’ Institutes of 
Maryland; the State Medical and Chirur- 
gical Faculty; the Instructive Visiting 
Nurse Association; the Maryland Asso- 
ciation for the Prevention and Relief of 
Tuberculosis; the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs and the Household Eco- 

nomic Association of Baltimore City. 

' * The material exhibited was classified to 
show: 

1. Chemistry, Pathology and Bacteriology 
of Milk.—In this department continuous de- 
monstrations were carried on all day. Dur- 
ing each day of the exhibition the public 
was shown how to conduct simple tests for 
coloring matter in butter and milk, to de- 
tect formaldehyde and other injurious sub- 
stances in dairy products. The component 
parts of milk were separated and shown in 
their right relations. The appearance of 
diseased cattle and their effect upon the food 
properties of milk were shown, and it was 
demonstrated how clean milk could be easily 
protected from invasion by disease germs. 

2. Infant Feeding and a Model Nursery.— 
In this section an infant’s milk dispensary 
was in operation each day. There were 
daily lectures on the care of infants, includ- 
ing a demonstration with babies who. had 


The Milk 
Show in 
Baltimore. 
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been brought by their mothers. In this de- 
partment there was also a daily demonstra- 
tion by trained nurses of the use of simple 
and cheap sanitary devices, from a hammock 
substitute for a cradle or more expensive 
infants bed to the cheap yet adequate incu- 
bator. 

3. Culinary Uses of Milk.—In this section 
a group of domestic science teachers gave 
daily demonstrations in preparing various 
kinds of food from milk. These demonstra- 
tions included milk beverages, desserts, 
soups, the use of sour milk and sour cream 
and cheese preparations. The demonstra- 
tions attracted large crowds each day and 
were especially valuable to housewives and 
to the board of education, which has met 
some opposition in its efforts to introduce 
the teaching of domestic economy in the 
public schools. 

4, Cattle Feeding and Testing.—Here were 
exhibited various approved dairy foods with 
demonstrations as to their relative values, 
for the benefit of producers. Demonstra- 
tions and lectures on the use of boro-vac- 
cine and tuberculin testing were given. 

5. The Technical Uses of Milk.—Here were 
shown many articles of commerce made en- 
tirely or in large part from milk. These 
included many forms of imitation celluloid 
and imitation ivory, such as knife handles, 
combs, backs of brushes, pen holders, chess 
men, dice, checkers, poker~.chips, billiard 
balls, tiling, umbrella handles, toys of 
various sorts, wood polish, decorations of 
woven fabrics and leather dressing. There 
was also an exhibition of powdered milks, 
condensed milks and malted milks. 

6. Bibliography of Milk—TVlere were ex- 
hibited numerous books on milk and dairy- 
ing; the handling and uses of milk; the 
laws of milk and dairy inspection and treat- 
ises on various other phases of the milk 
problem. 

Probably the greatest amount of space 
devoted to any one section was given up to 
photographs, charts and models, showing 
conditions good and bad at home and abroad. 

The exhibition was opened on Monday 
evening, May 7, with a lecture by Dr. 
C. F. Harrington, secretary of the State 
Board of Health of Massachusetts and 
professor of public hygiene at Harvard, 
who spoke on the need of and the way 
to secure rational inspection of the dairy 
industry, and the value of public educa- 
tion in that connection. Later in the 
week there were lectures by Steven Fran- 
cisco of Mont Clair, N. J., and Charles 
F. Doane of the dairy division of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, Washington, 
DEG andar Henry Dwight Chapin 
of New York. The last named spoke 
particularly on infant feeding. 

The public learned from this investi- 


gation that up to this time whatever 
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advance toward a clean market milk has 
been made in Maryland, has been 
brought about by a small group of dairy- 
men, who on their own initiative have 
begun to use modern methods in the 
production and handling of their supply. 
The public also discovered that the state 
needed to establish by law certain stand- 
ards in relation to the purity and clean- 
liness of market milk and the number of 
bacteria it may carry. It was further 
shown that the state needed to establish 
a system of inspection to enforce such 
standards as might be set up. 


The Philadelphia 
Conference 
Paul U. Kellogg 


For a third of a century now, men 
and women have been meeting together 
annually in what is known as the Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection. The Philadelphia meeting last 
month saw a registration of 1,400 dele- 
gates present,—a strong body, judged 
by numbers; an influential body, judged 
by the presence of ex-President Cleve- 
land the opening night, with two gov- 
ernors and perhaps the most talked-of 
mayor in the country on the floor; but, 
more significant characteristic than 
these, a heterogeneous body such as 
it would be extremely hard to duplicate. 
To the broad lines laid down by its 
founders, who stood out for an open 
platform and brooked no tests of mem- 
bership, is due the continuance, through 
stormy years and fair, of this gathering 
of all sorts and conditions of men con- 
cerned in the betterment of their gen- 
eration. 

- The energetic movements which built 
up the first great state boards of char- 
ities and correction and established and 
extended the systems of institutions to 
care for delinquent, defective and de- 
pendent, built the conference upon a 
sure foundation. In time, new move- 
ments have increasingly engrossed its 
program, some of them not without live- 
ly contest. For instance, there came the 
workers with children who maintained 
that you should not wait for bad condi- 
tions to produce adult criminals and 
paupers, but by an institutional environ- 
ment calculated to elicit the best that is 
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in them, train neglected children into 
a good citizenship. There came the 
child-placing workers who maintained 
that the problem lay not in orphanage or 
juvenile asylum, but in putting such 
children into normal homes—in the com- 
munity. And there came the juvenile 
court workers who maintained that the 
real problem lay earlier still, in reaching 
them in such homes as they had—in the 
community. Time has brought not only 
the concession but the conviction that 
there is work to be done along all three 
lines. 

This insistance on prevention—back 
from the institution for the adult to the 
institution for the child, and from the 
institution for the child to work for the 
child in the community—has been typi- 
cal of the trend in kindred fields. The 
problems of the charity organization 
worker, the visiting nurse, the settlement 
worker—these newer recruits in the pro- 
féssion of philanthropy—have been found 
not in the artificial groups of insane per- 
sons, defectives, sick, but in natural 
groups, the communities from which 
these marked ones are drafted. So it was 
that at the Portland conference of two 
years ago the full flood of this newer 
thought found expression in a demand | 
for better living conditions, for social 
justice, for enlisting, even at some sacri- 
fice if need be of public interest in exist- 
ing institutions, all resources of spirit 
and support in a demand for a regen- 
erated community life. 

This year’s conference was not a re- 
action from this position so much as a 
balance. The meeting was made the suc-. 
cess it was at the instigation of a society 
for organizing charity ; it elected as presi- 
dent a dean of the state boards. Its 
general secretary has served hitherto as 
secretary of a charity organization so- 
ciety, as secretary of a state board, and 
as superintendent of a public institution. 
Of the nine standing committees for 
next year, five—legislation, state su- 
pervision, the insane and epileptic, the 
defective, prison and police administra- 
tion—emphasize the importance of the 
problems of state care; while committees 
on children, on needy families “their 
homes and neighborhoods”, on the “pro- 
motion of health in home, school and 
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factory” and on workingmen’s insurance 
attest the strength of the newer social 
conceptions. 

Nor was this merely a patching of 
truce between factions—it was a measur- 
able increase in common understanding. 
The atmosphere was cleared by the frank 
charges of the presidential address which 
criticized institutions and charitable so- 
cieties alike as not fearlessly searching 
out the underlying causes which bring ap- 
plicants and inmates to them. With tugs 
and triangulations, buoys, dories, sound- 
ing apparatus, the government is spend- 
ing years in plotting New York bay and 
gauging the dredging operations designed 
tomelear for ‘the largést-cratt\2 > sate 
straight channel to the sea. As obserya- 
tories to gauge of the results of social 
endeavor ;—-as laboratories tosift through 
the human material which comes to them 
and arraign the responsible factors in 
the community life which tend to produce 
orphanage and delinquency, which lower 
the brow or loosen the jaw, which snarl 
the nerve or dull the eye or rot the lung 
of those individually no stronger, no 
weaker than their fellows, but unfavor- 
ably placed;— as experiment stations, 
with all the powers of environment and 
plant and discipline at their command to 
arrive at social adjustments and educa- 
tional processes which will build up 
where the public has hitherto but torn 
down—here lies a field of usefulness, for 
asylum and reformatory, hospital and 
school. Here is added new dignity of 
labors to those tasks with which human 
sympathy and a scientific spirit have long 
endowed them. And even more obvious 
is the call to workers outside the insti- 
tutions—in the courts and tenements and 
workshops. 

So much for purposes. To be concrete, 
what had this year’s conference to offer 
in method or program to meet the query 
—“But what are you going to do about 
it?’ First as to program: There was 
statement of a policy of experimentation 
in several distinct fields—of making phil- 
anthropy a foregoer, to find out and 
prove work and be ready then to turn 
that work over to the public. The most 
signal expression of this policy was in 
the discussion of the societies for the 
prevention of cruelty to children when 
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representatives of the Pennsylvania and 
Massachusetis organizations broke with 
the Gerry traditions, declared for turn- 
ing over to adequate juvenile court ma- 
chinery many of their current tasks, and 
for freeing themselves to engage in press- 
ing undertakings. The complement of 
this policy came in the address of Gover- 
nor Hanly. In tracing the development 
of institutions in Indiana, he eulogized 
that humanitarian statesmanship which 
has extended the provision of state care, 
from merely the pauper and criminal till 
by successive steps it has taken over the 
treatment of the insane, the idiot, the 
deaf, the feebleminded, the epileptic and 
now the tuberculous. 

Next as to method. Here even more 
definite plans were set forth. Under the 
section on needy families and their homes 
Miss Brandt interpreted the statistical 
work by which progressive charitable so- 
cieties are trying to get at what lies back 
of their records. Only a beginning has 
as yet been made. The need for social 
book-keeping of philanthropic enterprises 
in general was brought home by Dr. 
Cleveland, and a critical analysis of 
both the lapses and the possibilities of 
reports of institutions was presented by 
Mr. Snedden. The demand is for more 
than a mess of facts—it is for categories 
and units which will admit of compari- 
son. And it is significant that as chair- 
man of the committee on statistics, Presi- 
dent Amos W. Butler of the Minneapolis 
Conference of 1907 secured the adoption 
of a resolution which recommends that 
all state boards make use of a page blank 
drawn up by the committee, as a first 
step toward uniformity. Here again is a 
beginning. 

Whether the rigorous prosecution of 
these policies for “finding out” result, as 
has long been held, in reaffirming that the 
causes of dependence and delinquency 
lie in weaknesses of individual charac- 
ter; whether, as Mr. Devine held, there. 
is a party of the second part in the or- 
ganized forces of corruption, injustice, 
and predatory greed which must be dealt. 
with by radical methods; or whether the 
facts will sustain the socialists in their 
argument that the ills are too deep seated 
to be remedied by anything short of an 
overthrow of the industrial order, is be- 
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side the practical task at hand. There is 
no surer safeguard against wrong inter- 
pretation than to get at right facts. 

To their credit be it said, that a leader- 
ship in recognizing this need comes from 
among those sustained, even-tempered, 
and wisely-wrought activities for the 
good of the community, which are the 
result of the experience, the inspiration 
and the sane thinking of many groups of 
men and women in many places. These, 
too often overlooked, or taken for grant- 
ed, or discounted, make up the perma- 
nent body of social work, carrying over 
what the past has of resourceful heri- 
tage, and gathering fresh vigor from the 
advances of the present. 


The EarthquakKe’s Empha- 


sis on Human Good 


Graham Taylor 


Human nature has a great way of re- 
asserting its self-respect and giving the 
lie to its defamers when a supreme crisis 
cuts through all its overlying abnormali- 
ties and lays bare its underlying elemental 
goodness. It is at least some compensa- 
tion for all the incalculable loss and in- 
conceivable misery of the California 
earthquake and fire to have had the hu- 
man good rise to such supreme height as 
to dwarf the bad almost out of sight. 

The prompt presence of military force 
undoubtedly overawed the comparatively 
little inhumanity that here as always 
showed its ugly teeth and claws. But 
the wonder of the situation is that martial 
law was not declared, that there were so 
few instances in which force was actually 
resorted to, and that soldiers and citizens, 
sufferers and relievers were so good 
natured, under the spell of human sym- 
pathy, as to get on with each other so 
well. If justice was rough-handed in be- 
ing without its customary forms of law, 
it was also wonderfully even-handed and 
considerate. If charity was impulsively 
spontaneous, it was so remarkably well 
ordered from the very first as to let 
none die, or even suffer unnecessarily, 
from hunger or exposure. 

Moreover, there on the coast where 
individual competition and class struggle 
were at their fiercest contention, a gen- 
eral and generous co-operation proved 
only possible, but even more natural than 
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strife. A former mayor, Phelan, and a 
present mayor, Schmitz, each rose to his 
own full height of big manhood and 
worked together like brothers. City po- 
licemen and United States soldiers merg- 
ed their prerogatives by common consent. 
Labor politics and old party politicians 
were no longer at odds. There was truce 
even in the race war. Chinese merchants 
contributed their generous share to the 
general fund. Local committees were 
considerate of the diet preferred by Chi- 
nese coolies. Humanity was the party 
of the first part, and there was no second. 

As at Pentecost of old, “the mighty 
rushing wind” and “tongues of fire,” 
made less impression upon observers 
than the breaking up of the great deep 
of the common human heart. The 
amazement of eye-witnesses returning 
from the scene of our greatest disaster 
is over the fact that people of many lands 
and tongues “were together” as never be-- 
fore, and that “distribution was made 
to eack as every man had need.” Once 
more God is glorified, not by the defam- 
ation of all humanity to the lowest “‘de- 
pravity,’ but by the recognition of the 
divine image in man through the exhalta- 
tion of that elemental goodness which al- 
ways rises supreme when men are freed 
from super-imposed divisiveness and 
have a chance to give account of them- 
selves,—and each one to show the other 
what he really is at heart. 


The Chivalry of the 
Crowd 


Graham Taylor 


The “one touch of nature which makes 
the world kin” is happily not so rare 
as great disasters. Its thrill is felt oftener 
than the shock of an earthquake. We 
do not have to look so far to see it as 
to some distant coast or some devastating 
volcano. It is as near by and constant 
as is the common human life about each 
one of us. The world is “kin” every- 
where; the mass bulks larger than the 
class in human consciousness. 

Chivalry is not the possession of any 
past age. Its age is never past, but is 
ever present. Knights errant are neither 
an extinct species, nor genii arising and 
disappearing with some convulsion of 
nature. They exist wherever the race 
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does. They persist with human life itself. 
They are to be recognized not in a class 
by themselves, but in the mass of man- 
kind. Their insignia are not, and prob- 
ably never deserved to be, so much the 
waving pennants and nodding plumes of 
“free lances,’ entering any “lists,” as 
clodhoppers, aprons, overalls and jump- 
ers of the common place work-a-day 
world. “Noblesse oblige” is no dillitanti 
sentiment of the merely polite possessors 
of plenty. It is the sturdy sense of com- 
mon honesty which makes all who are 
unspoiled by special privilege feel that 
having anything is owing it to anyone 
who has nothing. And there is as much 
more “noblesse” among those who out 
of their deep poverty let their generosity 
abound than among those whose gifts 
cost them little, as there was in the poor 
widow who cast in all her living with 
her mite, to him at least who still sits 
“over against the treasury.” That gen- 
erosity is boundless when measured by 
its resources. For when those who live 
on the narrowest of livelihood give their 
time or money, they feel it as those who 
have plenty leit for themselves after they 
have given to others cannot even imagine. 
The charity of the poor to each other 
fairly beggars that of the rich and well- 
to-do. The dole at the door is not on 
the same plane with that of the housewife 
who cannot give of her scanty larder 
unless some of her own are content to 
have less. The corner grocer or meat 
market man carries more loans without 
interest for charity’s sake than almost 
any philanthropist. The Chicago work- 
ingman’s wife who by prompting her 
husband to sleep in the park, made room 
in her own bed for a neighbor’s baby 
to be more “decently born,” was more 
“charitable” than if she could have paid 


her neighbor’s way into the best 
lying-in hospital. The writer recently 
was deeply impressed at the “char- 


ity’ of a poor Italian neighbor who 
wanted to take into his home four little 
children, orphaned by the double tragedy 
of the murder of their mother and the 
suicide of their father, but hesitated be- 
cause he had “six children and these 
four more would make ten.” 

The chivalry of humble men and 
women, who without hope of reward, 
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recognition, or even gratitude put them- 
selves out a great deal that some other 
one may be let in just a little, is worthier 
of the old knight-errantry than many a 
more conspicuous deed of courage or 
sacrifice. And the best of it all is that 
they never seem to think of it as sacri- 
fice, or speak of it as “cross-bearing” 
or even “service,” or to expect anyone to 
notice it or say anything about it. 

No gauntlet was ever picked up with 
more chivalric spirit than by a young 
Irishman whose sister’s husband was 
sent to prison for burglary. Although 
the wayward man would not be even 
on speaking terms with his hard working 
honest brother-in-law, that manly fellow 


refunded from his own savings what the ~ 


burglar stole, in hope of saving his 
sister’s family from the disgrace of a 
prison sentence. When this failed, he 
assumed the entire support of his sister 
and her two little ones. In so doing he 
indefinitely deferred setting up house- 
keeping with his own newly wedded wife 
until the discharge of the erring husband 
releases him from the burden he has as- 
sumed. Sharing his feeling, the young 
bride abides in her old home until this 
obligation to “his folks’ has been met. 
Loftier spirit in returning good for evil 
and in protecting the weak and helpless, 
without counting the personal cost, can 


hardly be conceived than actuated this 


young workingman in undertaking what 
he is doing just as a matter of course. 
Said a sturdy son of toil, who had borne 
more than his share of the hard knocks 
of the world, to another who had seen 


life only from a more sheltered angle and 


a conventionally “religious” point of 
view: “You must be happy to think that 
all you have lost in doing good will be 
made up to you, and that you will be 
rewarded for doing what you ought to 
have done. But we poor fellows have 
no other reason for doing right than just 
because it is right.” 

To such as these all who love reality 
must take off their hats. and bow in 
reverence to the real thing.. But let those 
understand who think they or their kind 
have any monopoly of philanthropy or 
chivalry, that there are more philanthro- 
pists and knights-errant to bow to. in 
the crowd than in any class. 


\ 


In the Thick of Relief Work at San Francisco 


Ernest P. Bicknell 
General Superintendent Chicago Bureau of Charities 


[This is in substance Mr. BickKnell’s address before the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction in Philadelphia at the general meeting May 12, in charge 
ofthe conference committee of which he was chairman. It was an extemporaneous 
talk, the haste with which he left the engrossing work in San Francisco to be present 
at the Conference, not admitting of the careful preparation of a paper. Mr. Bicknell 
set out from Chicago immediately after the catastrophe as representative of the 
Chicago Committees, reaching San Francisco at the same time as Dr. Devine, and 
without question of official appointment or other formality, in the stress of work to be 
done, he has worKed shoulder to shoulder in the organization of immediate Oe 


constructive relief.] 


Immediately after the disaster had oc- 
curred in San Francisco the president of 
this conference was sent out as a per- 
sonal representative of Secretary Taft, 
president of the National Red Cross So- 
ciety. At Chicago a large relief move- 
ment had been started and the commit- 
tee in charge had asked me to go to 
San Francisco as its representative in the 
distribution of the money it was raising. 
Telegraphic messages were meager and 
the mails were entirely cut off. People 
did not know to whom to send money or 
supplies or what method of disbursement 
had been adopted. It was chiefly to help 
decide these questions that I went. 

I was fortunate in joining Dr. Devine 
in Chicago as he passed through and 
we went to San Francisco together. We 
reached that city on the evening of April 
23, the earthquake having occurred on 
the morning of the eighteenth. The fire 
was under complete control, but smould- 
ering and breaking forth sullenly from 
the ruins in a hundred places. The next 
day we were plunged into the maelstrom 
of relief work. There was no chance 
for a leisurely survey of the situation. 
The conditions were appalling; the mag- 
nitude and urgency of the task of re- 
lieving them overwhelming. We rolled 
up our sleeves and went to work and be- 
fore half of our first day was passed we 
were in the thick of things. 

The burned area is irregular, but it 
is, roughly, about three miles square. In 
this area, the mint and the postoffice 
building remain undestroyed, although 
the latter is seriously damaged. Perhaps 
half a dozen residences in this section also 
_ escaped destruction, being protected by 
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hills or fortunate shifts of the wind. The 
docks along the water front were not 
burned. The earthquake destroyed the 
waterworks, breaking the mains and 
reservoirs; it broke the sewers; it de- 
stroyed the street car lines by buckling 
up the rails. In some places sections of 
a street, or the whole street, moved side- 
wise two or three feet and the car. tracks 
were bent and twisted. The power 
houses were destroyed or made useless. 
The electric light system was destroyed, 
as was also the gas lighting system; tele- 
phone and telegraph systems were wreck- 
ed and the postal system was suspended. 


- Not a single public utility was left in 


operation. No lights, no heat, no water, 
no drainage. 

It may be well to give briefly what 
had been done in the way of relief im- 
mediately after the fire. Before the fire 
was extinguished, but after it was seen 
that a great number of people were to 
be burned out of their homes, the busi- 
ness men, the municipal authorities and 
the officers of the regular army sta- 
tioned there in the army post, awoke to 
the fact that something must be done in- 
stantly to prevent distress, and they be- 
gan seizing the groceries, the meat shops, 
the clothing stores and any other estab- 
lishments that contained supplies which 
might be needed. These were held and 
guarded by the police and by the soldiers. 
There was no opportunity for mobs to 
form and loot the places of business be- 
cause of this prompt and admirable ac- 
tion of the authorities. Wagons and 
automobiles and carriages were also 
seized and used for distributing supplies 
among the frightened thousands who had 
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fled to the parks and other open spaces 
jin and about the city. ~ 

The earthquake occurred about five 
o'clock in the morning and of course 
found the majority of the people of the 
‘city in bed. They were driven from their 
homes in alarm and then the fire came, 
following the earthquake, and many had 
no opportunity to return to get clothing 
or any of the valuables or necessaries 
- they had left. Thousands were in the 
parks and the open spaces without any 
clothing except nightgowns, or calico 
slips, or one or two thin garments which 
were a very poor protection from the 
cold nights and chilly evenings and morn- 
ings prevailing in San Francisco in April. 
Great numbers of those whose homes did 
not burn deserted their houses for a few 
days fearing more earthquakes or another 
outbreak of fire. .These have gradually 
returned. 

General Funston rapidly distributed 
food, blankets and tents from the army 
warehouses, and assisted in maintaining 
order by causing the streets to be pa- 
trolled by soldiers. The national guard 
was also called in by Governor Pardee 
and no serious disorders occurred. The 
highest praise is due to the authorities, 
federal, state and city, for the skill, cour- 
age and celerity with which they met this 
gigantic emergency. 


Now as to the distribution 
of relief in the first days. 
Any man who could get a 
wagon .or vehicle of any sort in 
which to haul supplies went to the 
stores under the care of the po- 
licesiaobtained> ca load. of:.-food. jor 
clothing or blankets and distributed it 
among his neighbors or in his neighbor- 
hood and thus started a little relief sta- 
tion. And few questions were asked in 
those first two or three days as to 
whether he was a responsible man, or 
whether he knew how to distribute his 
supplies wisely, or how many persons 
were dependent upon his station for re- 
lief. The main thing was to get some- 
thing to the people to eat and wear and 
to provide them with shelter. 

About one hundred and fifty relief sta- 
tions sprang up in this independent way 
throughout the city. Individual citizens 
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or small groups had charge of them. = | 


Many of these men were extremely cap- 
able, leading citizens of San Francisco, 
and they did the work with skill and care 
from the start. Others were irresponsi- 
ble and did very poor work. A great 
deal of waste naturally occurred. Any 
one who wanted supplies could get them 
by going to a relief station where they 
were; then he could go to another one 
and get some more if he wanted to do it. 
All this at the beginning was quite un- 
avoidable. At the same time, people did 
get fed and I am sure that the amount 
of suffering from cold and from hunger 
was surprisingly small, all things con- 
sidered. 

After the most immediate wants of the 
population had been satisfied, the first 
pressing problem was that of sanitation. 
Latrines were quickly constructed in the 
camps and all over the city. A large 
number of teams were impressed into the 
service of collecting garbage and refuse, 
which was loaded on barges, towed out 
to the ocean, and dumped overboard. 

Orders were issued that no fires should 
be lighted in many houses and that order 
still exists to-day. All the cooking is 
done over open fires along the street, 
or on rusty stoves stationed in the gut- 
ters and belching smoke out of short 
sections of pipe. For a week after the 
fire, only candles were permitted for 
light and they had to be blown out at 
10 P.M. Violation of this rule meant a 
Pau call from a blue coat with a 
rifle. 


When we reached San Francisco, we 


found an energetic and extensive system 


of relief organized and performing an 
enormous work against almost inconceiv- 
able difficulties. Mayor Schmitz had 
risen to the occasion in a manner which 
won the praise of those who had been 
his strongest critics in normal times. The 
general relief committee which he ap- 
pointed was composed largely of men 
who were politically, socially and com- 
mercially opposed to him. In fact, all the 
barriers ordinarily separating men were 
broken down by a disaster which over- 
whelmed all else. When we arrived five 
days after the earthquake, every one had 
some kind of shelter. Some had houses 


eps 
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or tents; others had old shacks that had 
been built out of pieces of wood and sheet 
iron, or of dry goods boxes thrown to- 
gether and a blanket or piece of oilcloth 
spread across the top. Often just two 
stakes were driven in the ground, a pole 
laid across the top, and a blanket thrown 
over it. 


=n After the first few days of 
Co-ordination mad energy, the time came 
of Relief. for protecting the relief 
organization so as to stop waste, to bring 
all the independent efforts under cen- 
tralized control and to prepare for the 
constructive work of restoring the refu- 
gees as rapidly as possible to self-support 
and approximately normal life. The Red 
Cross, the municipal authorities and the 
army officers joined in devising a plan 
for the accomplishment of these objects. 
This plan included supplementary mili- 
tary and civil organizations. The city 
was divided into seven sections. At the 
head of each section is a military officer 
and a Red Cross chairman. At central 
headquarters are stationed a military off- 
cer who directs the work of the military 
men in the sections and the executive 
officer of the Red Cross. The army, 
through General Greeley, received all the 
supplies shipped into San Francisco, and 
I may say here that shipments known 
to be relief supplies, no matter to 
whom they were directed, were taken 
over and handled in the same way. Any 
persons who have shipped boxes to cer- 
tain churches, fraternal orders or indi- 
vidual friends or families, will learn 
eventually that these things did not reach 
the people to whom they were sent. They 
had to be handled in this fashion or not 
at all. The military took possession and 
distributed them through the regular 
stations to the people without any dis- 
crimination whatever. 


The military, then, receive the supplies 
that come in and haul them from the 
cars to central warehouses, where the 
bales and boxes are opened, inventoried 
and classified. Each morning they trans- 
port the day’s requirements from the 
warehouse to the one hundred and fifty 
relief stations. This is as far as the 
military goes. The Red Cross chairman 
in each section is responsible for the 
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personnel of the people in charge of the 
relief stations and for the machinery of 
investigation and selection by which the 
beneficiaries are designated. By | this 
means all the relief stations are brought 
under control and cannot obtain supplies, 
without the approval of the chairman in 
the section in which they are situated. 
Thus the army is responsible for the sup- 
plies from the railroad station or dock 
to the point of actual distribution to the 
consumer, while the Red Cross assumes 
all responsibility from that point forward. 


The Red Cross has estab- 
lished a registration depart- 
ment, with one hundred 
and fifty school teachers (the schools 
were, of course, closed by this disaster), 
as investigators. A registration card has 
been devised, a simple card on which is 
entered the name of the head of the 
family, his present and last previous ad- 
dress, his occupation, the union to which 
he belongs, the church and any fraternal 
order to which he belongs, the name of 
his last employer, the address of the em- 
ployer, etc. A labor bureau has been 
established and has access to this regis- 
tration, the registration cards all being 
filed in the central office. The registra- 
tion is in charge of Dr. C. C. Plehn, of 
the University of California. Dr. Plehn 
directed the taking of the United States 
Census of the Philippines. 

This force of teachers composing the 
investigation corps under his direction, 
take one little food district at a time and 
sweep through it systematically from one 
side to the other. Such a district con- 
sists of but a few blocks and they visit 
every house or tent or shack, register 
everybody and learn whether they are 
getting supplies and where, and if they 
are not, whether they need supplies. The 
investigator fills out two cards. One is 
the registration card containing the in- 
formation above mentioned. ‘That is filed 
at headquarters. The other is the ration 
card and on this is written in ink the 
name of the man, the number of people 
in his family and the number of rations 
to which his family is entitled. The food 
stations are all numbered and the number 
of each family’s stations is written on 
the card. 


The 
Bookkeeping 
After a 
Disaster. 
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When the man wants the allowed ra- 
tions, he takes this card down to the sta- 
tion and a representative of the Red 
Cross inspects it to see that it bears the 
right number. This prevents a family 
from going to one station and then to 
another and getting supplies from each. 
If the card is right, the Red Cross rep- 
resentative stamps the date on it, and 
the card can’t be used again that day. 
The hoider of the card then passes down 
the line, keeping his ration card in sight 
and receives the number of rations which 
the card calls for. This system is ex- 
peditious and works so well that 225,000 
people were able to receive rations daily 
without unreasonable delay in the wait- 
ing line. 

Each day the man in charge of each 
food station makes out a requisition or 
order for the food he will need the next 
day. This is sent to the military officer 
in command of the section who looks it 
over and makes any modifications or 
necessary substitutions. The registra- 
tion goes then to general headquarters, 
and the supplies issued early the next 
morning are hauled out from the govern- 
ment wagons to the stations. 

The clothing is handled in much the 
same way, but is all kept in a few central 
buildings and is not distributed through 
the food stations. Families secure orders 
for clothing, bedding, etc., from the Red 
Cross visitors and have these orders ap- 
proved by the Red Cross section chair- 
man; they then go to the clothing de- 
pots and are fitted out according to the 
order they bring. 

In each one of the sections also there 
is a physician. The drugs and medicines 
are all kept on the government ground at 
the Presidio and an army surgeon, Col- 
onel Torney, has charge of the sanitation 
of the entire city with an assistant in 
charge of the sanitation in each of the 
sections, and orders for them are made 
out by the section physicians. 

A bureau of transportation has been 
established and people who need to leave 
the city on reduced rates of fare are 
given orders by this bureau, which are 
honored by the railroads. 
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‘My description has cov- — 
ered in a general way, the 
relief measures which have 
been taken up to date—how the popula- 
tion has been cared for in its physical 
needs. The greatest number of people 
fed from the relief stations in any one 
day was estimated at over 300,000. That - 
number is steadily decreasing and will 
probably be down to 200,000, or lower, 
by June I. 

It is estimated that half the popula- 
tion of San Francisco has been burned. 
out. Not half of the area of the residence 
section is burned; not nearly half; but 
the crowded part is gone. The business. 
section was burned. The tenement re- _ 
gion was burned. The Italian quarter, 
the Chinese quarter and other foreign 
quarters were burned, besides a great 
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area of homes of moderate comfort and 


many of luxury. 

Now that the machinery for supplying 
food and clothing is in operation and 
working smoothly, there is the ever- 
pressing question of sanitation. We can- 
not afford to have an epidemic of typhoid 
break out at San Francisco in these 
camps. Then comes the question of get- 
ting people back into normal life as rapid- 
ly as may be. Much employment of cer- 
tain kinds is now open and more will 
soon be provided. The day laborer will 
have a vast work to do in clearing off 
the miles of ruins. The building trades 
people will have a great deal of work 
presently. Cheap wooden buildings are 
already springing up on ruins or in va- 
cant spaces where there were no build- 
ings before. 

But people whose work was sedentary,. 
clerks, book-keepers, _ stenographers, 
salesmen and saleswomen, employees in 
many lines of manufacturing, and even 
doctors and lawyers have nothing to do: 
and no early promise of any employment. 
And even those who find employment will 
not be able to build homes and buy fur- 
niture and re-establish themselves for 
months—for years. To what extent the 
relief fund may be used for building 
homes cannot yet be determined. Such 
use was made of relief funds following 
the Chicago fire and the Johnstown flood. 
If this plan is followed in San Francisco, 
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the fund will have to be greatly increased 
beyond the amount definitely known to 
be in hand at present. 


The illness prevailing is no greater 
than normal. No present need exists for 
extra physicians or nurses from other 
cities. A few days ago a party of four- 
teen nurses came down from Seattle, 
reaching San Francisco in the afternoon. 
The first question the relief committee 
asked them, when they filed into the 
committee room at five o'clock, was 
whether they had return transportation. 
They said, with some surprise, that they 
had. The chairman of the committee 
said: “There is a train which starts for 
Seattle to-morrow morning at nine 
o'clock.” They went home on that train. 
Many physicians came from other cities 
and have gone home. 


As San One gains the impression 
Franciscans that the people of San 
woo I Francisco are yet somewhat 
dazed and scarcely realize the overwhelm- 
ing nature of their losses. They have all 
suffered together; all gone down to- 
gether; and their relations to each other 
have not changed as when one man loses 
his all and drops below the level of his 
associates. They have not yet felt the 
actual pinch of circumstances. This will 
come when the return to normal condi- 
tions is necessary. All the fountains of 
good fellowship, of generosity, of sym- 
pathy, of good cheer, pluck and determin- 
ation have been opened wide by the com- 
mon downfall. The spirit of all is a 
marvelous revelation of the good and 
fine in humanity, intermittent or dormant 
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under ordinary conditions perhaps, but 
dominant and all pervading in the shadow 
of disaster. 

Recently I formed the acquaintance of 
a man who now drives an automobile. He 
had a large machine shop and was a rich 
man before the fire. The other day he 
was working about the automobile while 
his passengers were attending a commit- 
tee meeting at army headquarters. Pres- 
ently there approached a man who had 
purchased $20,000 worth of machinery at 
his shops just before the fire. 

The customer said to my friend: 
“Hello, R. what are you doing 
here?” 

“Driving this automobile,” said R——. 
“What are you doing?” 

“Tm driving that automobile over 
there,” said the customer, and the two 
shook hands and laughed heartily at the 
grim humor of the situation. 

The open fires in the streets in front 
of every house have become so nearly a 
permanent institution, having been in use 
now for three weeks, that screens are be- 
ing erected around them to obtain a little 
privacy and to keep the wind from blow- 
ing the fire away. The spirit of the 
people is shown by the inscriptions which 
they write on the walls of these thousands 
of little shacks along the streets. <A 
great many of the places are named after 
famous hotels, such as the “St. Francis,” 
the “Palace,” the “Waldorf-Astoria,” etc. 
Perhaps the prevailing sentiment could 
hardly be better shown than by a motto, 
chalked on one of these little temporary 
street kitchens. It is: “Make the best 
of it; forget the rest of it.” 


The Situation in San Francisco 
Edward T. Devine 


Special Representative, American National Red Cross 


(This authoritative statement from the issue of the *““Americen Monthly Review of 
Reviews” for June 1, is printed practically simultaneously here, through the courtesy 


of the editors of that magazine.] 


The desolation of San Francisco is al- 
ready transfigured. The beauty and ma- 
jesty of her hills and harbor are revealed 
anew, and the undaunted spirit of her 
people is no less manifest. The desola- 
tion is great indeed. No one can imagine 
it in advance, at a distance, and as its de- 


tails are slowly taken in, the heart grows 
sick, until in very self-defense the brain 
refuses to attempt to comprehend what 
has happened. But the salvation of the 
city, which meant much not only to San 
Francisco but to America, lies precisely 
in the determination not to be appalled or 
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paralyzed by the magnitude of the disas- 
ter or to dwell upon the difficulties of re- 
construction. 

Great stretches of unoccupied city sites 
are here, the superb deep-water harbor 
is here, the railway terminals and the 
wharfs and docks are intact, steel con- 
struction and frame construction have 
demonstrated their capacity to withstand 
the earthquake tremors. On the other 
hand, the lessons of inadequate water 
supply, cheap building and insecure foun- 
dations, narrow streets, and the neglect 
of precautions of various kinds, have 
been learned, and the new San Francisco 
will surely be a better and greater city 
than the old. 

Even in this first month the residents 
of the city and their friends in the state, 
oppressed and burdened as they have 
been by the enormous relief work for 
which the main responsibility has of 
course fallen upon them, have neverthe- 
jess lost no time in taking up the prob- 
lems of re-construction. The mayor’s 
committee of fifty appointed to deal with 
the emergency caused by the disaster, 
had sub-committees on food, housing the 
homeless, transportation, restoration of 
retail trade, and such other matters as 
have to do with instant relief and restor- 
ation of orderly government. Within 
seventeen days, however, this committee 
had given place to a new committee of 
forty—composed largely of the same 
men, but having no committees to deal 
with such subjects as have been named. 
It is worth while to emphasize this by 
calling ‘the roll of the new sub-commit- 
tees : 


Finance; 

Assessment; 

Municipal Revenue and Taxation; 

Municipal Departments, including Police; 

Special Session of Legislature and State 
Legislation; 

Charter Amendments; 

Judiciary; 

Building Laws and General Architectural] 
and Engineering Plans; 

Securing Structural Material; 

Public Buildings (Municipal) ; 

Public Buildings (Federal) ; 

Wixtending, Widening and Grading Streets 
and Restoring Pavements; 

Parks; 

Reservoirs, Boulevards and General Beau- 
tification; 

Sewers, Hospitals and Health; 
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Water Supply and Fire Department; 
Harbor Front, Walls, Docks and Shipping; 
Lighting and Electricity; 

Transportation; 

Permanent Location of Chinatown; 
Outside Policing; 


Library and Restoration Thereof; vp 


Newspaper and Press; ; 
Condemnation of Old Buildings; : 
Burnham Plans; 

Statistics; 

Insurance. 


In a few instances the names of com- 
mittees remain the same, but with an en- 
tirely new meaning. Transportation, for 
example, was, in the committee of fifty, 
a committee to send destitute persons out 
of the city. In the new committee of 
forty it is a committee to deal with the 
steam and electric railways. The original 
finance committee, of which James D. 
Phelan is chairman, known officially as 
the Finance Committee of Relief and 
Red Cross Funds, alone remains of the 
original committees, or rather is adopt- 
ed by the Committee of Forty to which 
it becomes responsible, while a new 
finance committee, under the chairman- 
ship of E. H. Harriman, is appointed to 
take up the gigantic tasks of financing the 
work of reconstruction. 


Continuity has been given to the work 
which has been done, and that which is 
now in progress, by the uninterrupted ac- 
tivities of the municipal departments, and 
on the side of voluntary effort by the Fi- 
nance Committee of Relief and Red 
Cross Funds, which is responsible for the 
safeguarding and the disbursement of the 
large relief fund which has been created 
by voluntary contributions. This com- 
mittee, originally appointed by Mayor 
Schmitz in consultation with Mr. Phelan, 
whom he had selected for chairman, was 
enlarged by the addition of three mem- 
bers selected by the California branch of 
the National Red Cross, and was made 
officially the finance committee of the Red 
Cross, as well as of the Committee of 
Fifty, with the understanding that it 
would eventually submit its report to both 
of the bodies which it represents, and 
that its accounts would be so kept that 
they could be audited by the War De- 
partment, as is contemplated by the act 
of Congress under which the Red Cross 
is incorporated. 


The Situation in San Francisco 


No reference has yet been made to the 
agency which in the work of relief and 
sanitation has been in the most conspicu- 
ous place during the first few weeks, viz., 
the United States Army. In the tempo- 
rary absence of General A. W. Greely, 
the commanding general of the Division 
of the Pacific, the responsibility for 
prompt action fell upon General Freder- 
ick Funston, who is in command of the 
department of California, one of the de- 
partments comprising the division. He 
promptly placed the invaluable services 
of his officers and soldiers at the disposal 
of the civic authorities, accepting direc- 
tions from the mayor, but fighting fire 
and famine with characteristic energy at 
every point. It is unnecessary to tell 
again the story of the losing fight. When 
ammunition was exhausted even Bunker 
Hill was relinquished, and from the out- 
set, water, the only ammunition with 
which fire can be fought, was lacking. 
Dynamite accomplished something, but 
even dynamite gave out, and it was the 
width of Van Ness avenue which en- 
abled a last successful final stand to be 
made, and a nucleus saved for the re- 
building of the city. 

‘The army fought the fire as the allies 
of the people of the city, and even while 
it was raging opened its hospitals and 
tents and gave of its commissary stores 
and blankets for the refugees. There 
was no hesitation in Washington in giv- 
ing moral, official, and financial support 
to these emergency measures. A million 
dollars was spent by the secretary of war 
in purchasing and forwarding new sup- 
plies before Congress could act, and Con- 
gress has never acted more quickly or 
generously than upon this occasion. 

General Greely returned instantly to 
San Francisco, sacrificing his plan for 
attending his daughter’s wedding, and, 
reserving to himself the questions of pol- 
icy involving relations between the army 
and the civil authorities and with the 
work of voluntary relief, restored to 
General Funston the actual direction of 
the troops in and about San Francisco 
as a legitimate part of his work as de- 
partment commander. The questions of 
policy were serious, and of a delicate na- 
ture, requiring tact, faithful compliance 
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with the law whenever possible, and yet 
a willingness to face new situations and 
accept responsibility for unprecedented 
measures. 

One other agency, second only in im- 
portance to the army, must not be over- 
looked, the presence which caused one of 
the numerous complications with which 
General Greely, Governor Pardee and 
Mayor Schmitz have had to deal. This 
is the national guard of California. 
Governor Pardee has held, and with en- 
tire justice, that the state is responsible 
for the maintenance of order, and has re- 
fused, even on the request of the mayor 
and the Committee of Fifty, to withdraw 
entirely the national guard. An arrange- 
ment was soon effected by which one or 
more of the districts into which the city 
was divided for military purposes were 
to be assigned to the militia, while the 
entire responsibility for such military 
force as was necessary in Oakland and 
other places affected outside San Fran- 
cisco was also assumed by them. The 
national guard, like the army, did eff- 
cient work and the criticisms which were 
showered so freely in the newspaper dis- 
patches and current rumors of the first 
few days appear to have little if any 
foundation. 


Under the direction of the 
mayor’s food committee, of 
which an influential Jewish 
rabbi, Dr. J. Voorsanger, was chairman 
and among whose energetic associates 
were John Drumm and Oscar Cooper, 
there sprang up about 150 food stations 
from which food was given to any who 
came. At the maximum 500 drays and 
trucks were employed merely in supply- 
ing these stations. A formal request was 
made by the civil and relief authorities 
that the army should take over the en- 
tire responsibility for receiving food and 
other supplies whether consigned to the 
army or not, and to this request General 
Greely gave prompt assent. At first the 
quartermaster only received the consign- 
ments at the docks and railway stations 
and transported them to central ware- 
houses, but a few days later, by formal 
request, General Greely consented to be- 
come responsible also for transporting 
them from the warehouses to the food 
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stations. The economy and efficiency of 
the government service is indicated by 
the fact that on the second day after this 
transfer, the number of teams had been 
reduced from five hundred to less than 
two hundred, effecting at one stroke an 
administrative economy of over $3,000 a 
day. 

In this simple item is reflected the en- 
tire argument for the course which was 
adopted. The army had the organization, 
the equipment, the trained officers and 
men for dealing with the situation, and 
no one else had it or could create it ex- 
cept at enormous expense, and with in- 
evitable waste. . Tents, blankets, and 
subsistence were required instantly. The 
army had them, and with the funds 
promptly voted by Congress at its dispo- 
sal could keep an almost constant inflow 
of them in operation until the emergent 
need was supplied. It was therefore evi- 
dent that the army must undertake it. 


On the receipt of the usual precaution- 
ary telegrams from the war department 
that certain things were being done with- 
out warrant of the law, General Greely 
offered in writing to turn over the ad- 
ministration of the supplies to the Na- 
tional Red Cross, but instant assurarice 
was given him by its special representa- 
tive that this would be physically impos- 
sible, and that in the interests of human- 
ity it was imperative that the facilities of 
the army should continue to be at the dis- 
posal of those who were doing the relief 
work. At the same time it was mutually 
agreed that the responsibility for registra- 
tion and discrimination among those who 
apply for relief, and the administration 
of any relief measures, other than the re- 
ceiving, storing, and transporting of 
food, clothing and other relief stores 
could not properly devolve on the army 
but must be assumed by the Red Cross 
with the financial co-operation of the Fi- 
nance Committee of Relief and Red 
Cross Funds. 


It was therefore to these tasks that the 
writer, as special representative of the 
National Red Cross, instructed by its 
president, the secretary of war, to come 
to San Francisco for this purpose, ad- 
dressed his attention, after having aided 
in effecting a concentration of all large 
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relief funds in the hands of the finance 
committee, and securing the necessary 
co-ordination of the numerous voluntary 
agencies which were ready and anxious 
to do what was most necessary and help- 
ful. 


_ The conditions of the problems to be 
faced were: 


The extraordinary number 
of persons suddenly bereft 
of their homes, furniture, 
clothing, and means of livelihood. When 
the army assumed charge of the distribu- 
tion of food there were requisitions daily 
for 260,000 men, women and children. 
There were probably not actually so 
many persons receiving free food, but in- 
cluding the leakage from thefts and waste 
for several days in the beginning of May 
this amount of food was supplied from 
the warehouses of the commissary de- 
partment. 


The sudden cessation of employment. 
The clearing of debris did not begin 
promptly because of the uncertainties in 
regard to insurance. Property owners 
were in doubt whether the conditions 
should not remain as they were until it 
could be definitely ascertained whether 
their particular individual losses were due 
to fire or to earthquake. Moreover the 
moving of the debris could not begin un- 
til facilities had been provided for dis- 
posing of it, and this involved prelimin- 
ary extension of steam-railway lines. 

The absence of restaurants, markets, 
groceries, and other retail or wholesale 
provision stores. Even those who had 
money or credit could not buy without 
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‘traveling long, often utterly impossible 


distances. .All the railways were exert- 
ing their utmost capacity to handle the 
relief supplies, and it was impossible for 
regular dealers, even if they could secure 
store rooms, to obtain provisions. 


Finally, the psychological element can- 
not be disregarded. People found them- 
selves in strange surroundings. Families 
were separated. Every one had new 
neighbors. The nerves were unstrung. 
Slight daily shocks kept alive the sensa- 
tions of the original catastrophe. Even 
acquaintances looked unfamiliar. No one 
knew whether the banks were solvent, 
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and the necessity for the cooling of vaults 
gave a welcome reprieve to their direc- | 
tors while they counted their assets. Sa- 
loons were closed, fortunately for peace 
and order, but the sudden compulsory 
change of drinking habits doubtless 
helped to produce in some the dazed con- 
‘dition in which for one reason or another 
every one confessed that he occasionally 
found himself. It must be said however 
that the people did not lose their heads. 
From the mayor and the military officers 
down to the humblest families in the 
Protrero, there have been a sanity, a 
good-humored acquiescence in the hard- 
ships of the situation, and an optimism 
which are inspiring. Nor must it be im- 
agined because there has been little com- 
plaint and no disorder, that there have 
been no privations, and that the entire 
affair is nothing more than a holiday in 
camp. It is true that the out-door life 
in this climate is in itself beneficial to the 
health and spirits, and that the reversion 
to a simple manner of life has its advan- 
tages ; but the monotony of the uncooked 
food, the cold drenching rain on some 
nights while there were many still under 
light canvas which gave almost no pro- 
tection, the prohibition of the use of un- 
boiled water, and the absence of any fa- 
cilities for boiling it, the long, dreary wait 
in the bread line for a quarter of a mil- 
lion people, scarcely any of whom had 
ever asked charity in their lives—these 
things are a joke only to those who have 
in them the good stuff of a frontier phil- 
osophy. The question now is whether 
the patience and the unquenchable spirit 
of all these people will endure to the end 
of the experience, and whether the pro- 
cess of absorption into normal industrial 
life will take place with the rapidity and 
completeness which are essential if San 
Francisco is to remain what it has been, 
and to become what it has seemed to 
promise. Of this I have no doubt, al- 
though the herculean undertaking is cer- 
tainly unique in the history of great dis- 
asters. 


Early in May there was a very sub- 
stantial reduction in the number of appli- 
cants for food at many of the stations. 
Beginning with Sunday, the 13th, rations 
were issued on alternate days only, and 
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only to those who had been properly reg- 
istered and had been given food cards. 
We then took up actively the more con- 
structive relief of individuals and fami- 
lies, which will speedily become the prin- 
cipal part of the relief work. 


it On May 4, the writer sub- 
Policies Outlined. Mitted to the Finance Com- 
mittee of Relief and Red 
Cross Funds a communication outlining 
a general policy for the use of the funds 
at the disposal of the committee, which 
was considered at a conference attended 
on invitation by Governor Pardee, Mayor 
Schmitz, General Greely, Archbishop 
Riordan, E. H. Harriman, J. F. Moors 
and Jacob Furth of Boston, and a few 
other gentlemen, besides a reasonably 
full representation of the finance com- 
mittee. After an informal discussion, 
relating chiefly to the recommendation 
about relief employment, the letter was 
referred to a committee consisting of 
Archbishop Riordan, Governor Pardee, 
Mr. Harriman, Dr. Voorsanger and the 
writer. This committee met immedi- 
ately after the adjournment of the con- 
ference, and agreed unanimously upon 
the following report which was submitted 
on the following day to the finance com- 
mittee and adopted without a dissenting 
voice: 

The communication submitted to the 
finance committee by Dr. Edward T. De- 
vine, and referred to this committee for 
consideration, contained six recommend- 
ations, all of which meet with our appro- 
val except that relating to emergency em- 
ployment for men and women, which we 
consider inadvisable. 


Restating the suggestions which we 
endorse, and assuming that the supply of 
food and of clothing will be continued 
until the absolute need in these directions 
is met, we respectfully recommend: 


I. That the opening of cheap restaur- 
ants be encouraged and facilitated by the 
sale to responsible persons at army con- 
tract prices of any surplus stores now in 
hand or en route, the proceeds to be 
turned into the relief fund to be expend- 
ed in the purchase of the same or other 
supplies as the finance committee or its 
purchasing agents may direct. 
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II. That definite provision be made for 
the maintenance of the permanent pri- 
vate hospitals which are in position to 
care for free patients, by the payment at 
the rate of $10 per week for the care of 
patients who are unable to pay, and that 
after an accurate estimate has been made 
of the number of beds in each hospital, a 
sufficient sum be appropriated for this 
purpose. 

III. That provision be made on some 
carefully devised plan for the care during 
the coming year of convalescent patients, 
and for the care of aged and infirm per- 
sons for whom there is not-already suffi- 
cient provision. 

IV. That on the basis of the registra- 
tion now in progress and subsequent in- 
quiry into the facts in such cases, special 
relief in the form of tools, implements, 
household furniture, and sewing ma- 
chines, or in any other form which may 
be approved by the committee, be sup- 
plied to individuals and families found to 
be in need of such relief, that the admin- 
istration of this special relief fund be en- 
trusted to a committee of seven members 
to be appointed by the chairman of the 
finance committee, with such paid service 
at its disposal as the special relief com- 
mittee may find necessary, and that as 
soon as practicable a definite date be fixed 
after which applications for aid from the 
Relief and Red Cross Funds cannot be 
considered. 

The registration was entrusted, as early 
as April 25, to Dr. C. C. Plehn of the 
University of California, and was com- 
pleted in the second week of May, with 
the assistance of the Associated Chari- 
ties and a large corps of public school 
teachers whose services were tendered by 
the superintendent of schools, A. Ron- 
convieri. The issue of food tickets was 
based upon this registration as soon as it 
was completed, as well as the larger 
questions of more constructive relief con- 
templated in the fourth section of the re- 
port. 

The employment bureau was opened on 
May I, under the supervision of the State 
Labor Commissioner, W. V. Stafford. 
At this writing the bureau has been more 
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successful in registering applicants for 
work than in finding employment for 
them. It was hoped in May that employ- 
ment on a more commensurate scale 
would be offered, but there is nothing in 
the situation now to encourage the idea 


that there would be immediately any- 


large demand for imported labor. It 
must be borne in mind that.San Fran- 
cisco has suddenly greatly reduced its 
population, its industries, its available 
dwellings, its 
and all its machinery for commercial and 
industrial activity. These things will re- 
turn, but they cannot be rebuilt in a 


month. Municipal expenditures must be 


and are to be, reduced, and although 
there need he none of the distressing feat- 
ures of an industrial depression, it must 
be recognized that the scale of employ- 
ment and of business is temporarily re- 
duced by forces beyond immediate con- 
trol. 

This is not the time for anyone to at- 
tempt to distribute credit for the progress 
made in the first six weeks after the dis- 
aster. Indeed, where all have done well, 
it is doubtful whether it will ever be pos- 
sible to tell who most deserves special 
mention in this connection. The Cali- 
fornia branch of the Red Cross, led by 
Judge W. W. Morrow and Mrs. J. F. 
Merrill, has followed a course which is 
entitled to the highest praise. The Red 
Cross, the Associated Charities and many 
other agencies which might have insisted 
upon separate recognition and indepen- 
dent action, have merged their resources 
and their personal service under the in- 
spiring program of organization that is 
co-ordination of forces rather than or- 
ganization that is exploitation of separ- 
ate interests. An impartial story of what 
has happened, however, is promised by 
the early creation of a committee on his- 
tory which diligently began the collec- 
tion of materials before the ashes of the 
fire were cold. Of this committee the 
distinguished historian Professor 
Morse Stephens is a member and there 
are associated with him some of the most 
capable of the young men who were in 
the thick of the relief work from the be- 
ginning. 


transportation facilities, 


H. 


The Sanitary Situation at San Francisco 
George A. Soper 


Consulting Sanitary Engineer, New York 


It is not a simple task to sift the great 
mass of official reports, personal accounts 
and individual opinions at hand and pick 
out the facts of real sanitary importance 
regarding the San Francisco situation. It 
is a situation of unparalleled magnitude. 
At this distance of three thousand miles 
the conditions seem to be remarkably 
complex and diverse. It would be folly 
to attempt to enumerate all the steps 
which should be taken to preserve the 
public health without a closer and more 
accurate knowledge of the conditions. 

Still, some of the larger aspects of the 
case can be fairly well understood. Cities 
have been destroyed before and large 
numbers of persons rendered homeless. 
We have had great fires at Boston, Chi- 
cago and Baltimore and great floods at 
Johnstown, the Sea Islands, the Missis- 
sippi Valley and Galveston. On more 
than one occasion our militia have been 
unexpectedly and hurriedly rushed into 
camp. The experience gained in caring 
for large numbers of people in all of 
these situations is available now to indi- 
cate some of the things which should be 
done in California. 

So far as the question of disease is 
concerned, it seems probable that the 
survivors of the earthquake have all their 
dangers before them. There is not, and 
has not been, any chance of pestilence. 
The conditions which caused alarm at 
first were not ones to which any great 
significance need have been attached. The 
very conspicuousness of these conditions 
insured their prompt correction. 

The ways in which disease breaks out 
under such circumstances as exist in the 
refuge camps of California are the same 
in which they spread under ordinary con- 
ditions. The only difference is that where 
crowding, confusion and disorder pre- 
vail, the paths of infection are apt to be 
unusually numerous and direct. Obvi- 
ously it is desirable that the number of 
people to be cared for in the western 
camps should be as small as possible and 
their accommodations unusually ample 
and orderly. 
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The principles of prevention are the 
same everywhere. The most important 
rule to remember in this direction is that 
infectious matters, by which is meant, 
chiefly, the bacteria-infested excretions 
of the sick, must be discovered and de- 
stroyed as soon as possible after they are 
produced. 

If epidemics break out in the camps 
about San Francisco, they will occur be- 
cause disease already exists among the 
refugees, or is brought among them by 
visitors. The danger of disease at Gal- 
veston did not lie, as was commonly sup- 
posed, in the fact that thousands of dead 
and decomposing bodies lay scattered 
over the wreck. The danger lay among 
the survivors in the refuge camps and 
among the tramps, adventurers and other 
objectionable characters who flocked to 
the scene in great numbers to get in line 
with the relief funds. The chief danger 
is always from the living, not the dead. 

It is inevitable that some disease will 
exist at San Francisco. Some cases of 
infectious diseases are always present 
among large numbers of people. But, 
with proper health work, there should be 
no epidemics. Without capable health 
management any number of diseases may 
become prevalent. 

Probably the greatest danger which the 
San Franciscans will have to face is ty- 
phoid fever—the last of the filth diseases 
to be banished from civilized countries. 
That the danger of typhoid is unusually 
great in large camps has been abundantly 
demonstrated in every war except that 
between Russia and Japan. 

Typhoid fever has been well called the 
ubiquitous disease. It exists everywhere 
and at all seasons and among all classes. 
It is the greatest scourge of armies in the 
field and one of the most familiar diseases 
of our homes under circumstances of our 
own making. There is no so-called pes- 
tilential disease which at all compares 
with it in the annual number of its vic- 
tims. The San Francisco camps will 
have to guard against typhoid fever as 
they will have to guard against famine. 
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There seems reason to believe that the 
relief work will be carried on more ef- 
fectively than has ever been known be- 
fore and it is sincerely hoped that that 
branch of the work which has to do with 
the protection of the public health will be 
unexampled for vigorous and _ enlight- 
ened methods. 

The resources at the command of the 
health authority are not known, but they 
should be abundant and generous in the 
highest degree. Money will be needed 
and something more than money. Men 
will be required who are skilled in the 
most recent methods of preventing dis- 
ease. This is not medical work and phy- 
sicians are rarely fitted for it. The train- 
ing which physicians receive, even at the 
foremost medical schools, gives them no 
adequate preparation for such duties. 
Skill in this direction is to be had only in 
the school of experience. The outlook 
for the sanitary welfare of the camps de- 
pends upon the amount and kind of this 
sort of ability which the health authority 
can command. 

One thing will be indispensible to the 
success of the health organization and 
that is the co-operation of the public. Al- 
though of the most competent character, 
the work of the health bureau cannot be 
successful without the confidence and co- 
operation of the people among whom the 
_ work is done. The utmost importance 
attaches to this matter. 

It would be advantageous if there was 
distributed immediately and widely a 
knowledge of the objects and methods of 
the health authority. Secrecy as to the 
true condition of the public health and of 
the measures necessary to protect it al- 
ways destroys public confidence and 
sometimes leads to more disastrous con- 
sequences. It is, unfortunately, very 
common for health boards to withhold 
unpleasant information of this kind as 
long as possible with the idea that it may 
interfere with trade, alarm the public un- 
necessarily, or invite criticism. 


The measures which have 
been found most practical 
and effective in protecting 
the health of survivors of great disasters 
and people in cities at times of great san- 
itary emergency are far too numerous 
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and technical in character to be detailed 
in this brief article. Still, at the request 
of the editors of this magazine, a few 
tentative suggestions, drawn largely from 
the writer’s experience, are here offered. 

The chief sanitary precautions neces- 
sary seem to be the protection of the food 
and water supplies against excretal and 
other contamination, the separation of 
persons suffering from communicable dis- 
eases from healthy persons and disinfec- 
tion. 

As food supplies often play an im- 
portant part in the spread of disease, and 
especially typhoid fever, it may be well 
to remember that the sanitary authority 
has the power to control the purity of 
these articles as they come into camp by 
regulations enforced through inspection. 

Food, however, is quite as likely to re- 
ceive contamination in the household and 
after it is cooked, as before. Protection 
in this direction must rest largely with 
the consumers. All that the authority 
can do is to instruct and advise as to the 
ways in which food should be protected 
against contamination through flies, dust 
and particularly the hands of sick per- 
sons and nurses. 

The campers will do much to protect 
themselves against disease if they will 
make it a point to confine themselves, as 
far as possible, to cooked food. 

Fresh milk is safe only when it is 
boiled. 

It is desirable that an active warfare 
be carried on against flies and other in- 
sects, and to this end a degree of clean- 
liness and neatness should be required in 
the camps which it will be very difficult 
to attain. Still if the people understand 
the necessity for care in this direction, 
and are shown that there is nothing per- 
sonal about the orders and requirements 
of the health authority, it will not be im- 
possible to secure their active co-opera- 
tion in this direction. 

The wholesale use of mosquito netting 
should be encouraged. It is a very valu- 
able aid in protecting food against flies, 
in keeping insects away from infectious 
matters which have to remain for a time 
exposed to the air, and in screening the 
a and the well where malaria is preva- 
ent. 
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As some of the camps will 
probably be occupied for 
many months, it is desira- 
ble that they should be equipped with 
some of the principal aids to municipal 
sanitation. Systems of underground 
drainage and water supply would prove 
the most valuable of these aids. Indeed, 
if a system of water carriage could be in- 
stituted for the removal of excreta, it 
would afford one of the most reliable 
barriers against typhoid fever and other 
diarrheal diseases which could be insti- 
tuted. 

If a sewerage system is not a possibil- 
ity, the public latrines should be so built 
that the contents could be subjected to 
continual disinfection until they can be 
burned or ploughed into the soil. Private 
latrines would greatly add to the diffi- 
culties of caring for the sanitary situa- 
tion. 

After the Ithaca epidemic it was found 
possible to dispose of over 400,000 gal- 
lons of night soil by ploughing it into 
twelve acres of poor ground. Later, a 
successful crop of corn was grown upon 
the field. The work was done with great 
care and practically no unpleasant odors 
were produced. The material was trans- 
ported in air-tight barrels. Investiga- 
tions by a trained entomologist showed 
that the danger from flies was negligible. 

It seems hardly necessary to point out 
that private wells should not be allowed 
in the camps. The water supplies should 
be as few in number and as abundant in 
quantity as it is physically possible to 
make them. The excellent character of 
the public water supply at Galveston was 
the salvation of that city after the flood. 
Without it, it would have been necessary 
to abandon the site. The purity of the 
water should, and no doubt will, be one 
of the chief concerns of the sanitary au- 
thority in California. 

It is desirable that strict rules should 
be made and enforced with regard to the 
disposal of garbage, for household care- 
lessness in this matter encourages cor- 
responding carelessness in other sanitary 
directions of far more vital significance. 
Little difficulty will be found in inducing 
the people to place their garbage in 
proper places if an adequate and reliable 
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system of collection is provided by the 
health authority. 

Since the destruction of their homes, 
some of the survivors have probably 
found shelter in shacks hastily built from 
the remains of the fire. Experience 
shows that many of these impoverished 
shelters may soon become, if not regu- 
lated, wholly unfit for human occupancy. 
It would be well if all persons who have 
not found proper shelter in houses should 
be required to live in the camps. Under 
such circumstances only can their habits 
be kept under strict sanitary supervision. 


Inasmuch as a series of bul- 
letins, or sanitary regula- 
tions, for the guidance of 
the people have been issued elsewhere to 
advantage, similar public notices might 
prove useful in California. These bul- 
letins should contain instructions as to the 
cleaning of premises, the sanitary care of 
household effects such as bedding and 
cooking utensils, the disposal of garbage 
and other wastes, the methods of using 
deodorants and disinfectants properly 
and the need of proper precautions in 
the matter of diet. 

The instructions given with respect to 
the use of disinfectants should be es- 
pecially brief, clear and sufficient, for 
there is much popular misinformation re- 
garding this subject. 

The simplest disinfectants will be found 
the best and, as far as possible, those 
which have no odor should be given the 
preference. At Johnstown and Galves- 
ton thousands of barrels of quick-lime 
were used to make milk of lime or white- 
wash. This was given the preference 
over the patented disinfectants which 
were contributed as relief stores. 

During the typhoid epidemics at Ithaca 
and Watertown, N. Y., wagons were em- 
ployed to make daily rounds and distrib- 
ute milk of lime, or “white fluid,” as it 
was called, wherever there was a case of 
fever. The milk of lime was prepared by 
slakeing one part of quick lime in four 
parts of water. This mixture was used, 
as all disinfectants should be used, by 
mixing it thoroughly with the matter to 
be disinfected. There is no better disin- 
fectant for camp or household use in ty- 
phoid fever. 
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A second disinfectant which was found 
useful was made by dissolving one part 
of bichloride of mercury in a thousand 
parts of water. This was called “blue 
fluid.” The solution was acidified with 
hydrochloric acid and colored blue with 
common blueing to guard against its be- 
ing swallowed by accident, although it is 
not very poisonous in small quantities. 
The blue fluid was used in a number of 
ways-for which the white fluid was un- 
suitable. It was especially useful in 
washing the hands, clothing and other ar- 
ticles, except metals, which were thought 
to be infested with pathogenic bacteria. 


A corps of sanitary inspec- 
tors will, of course, be em- 
ployed in the California 
camps, and it is desirable that they should 
be especially capable and responsible. 
They will move about among the people 
and see that the regulations of the sani- 
tary authority are properly carried out. 
It is desirable that they should be persons 
of unusual intelligence in order that they 
may supplement and interpret the printed 
directions of the health authority with 
sensible counsel and advice. In view of 
the fact that it may be difficult to obtain 
capable men for this purpose, it might be 
feasible to organize a corps of women in- 
spectors. 


Cases of disease which are capable of 
becoming epidemic should be watched 
for by the sanitary inspectors and phy- 
sicians with the greatest vigilance, par- 
ticularly in those places where the evils 
of overcrowding are most likely to oc- 
cur. It is desirable that special care 
should be taken to detect the existence of 
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mild, unusual and atypical cases of in- 
fectious disease, since an epidemic is not 
so likely to spread from severe cases as 
from mild ones. It is not the patient who 
is sick in bed and under the control of 
doctors and nurses, but the one who is 
able to hobble around among his neigh- 
bors or be about his business who is most 
likely to spread disease. 

It is very important that ample hos- 
pital facilities be provided so that the 
sick may be promptly isolated and given 
ample opportunity to recover. Experi- — 
ence shows that such opportunities have 
not always existed at the scenes of great 
disasters in the past. 

Although such hospital work as is here 
advocated is very expensive, it usually 
fully demonstrates its worth and costs 
less than the aggregate cost of nursing 
people properly at home. 

Should mosquitoes of the Anopheles 
type or, in fact, any other type be abun- 
dant, work for their elimination should 
be undertaken. This will most suitably 
consist in the oiling of pools and other 
accumulations of stagnant water in the 
vicinity of the camps, so that the mosqui- 
to cannot propagate. 

No scientific public health work can be 
carried on without a laboratory in which 
samples of food, water and milk may be 
examined to supplement the inspections 
in guarding against contamination. Here 
also specimens of blood, urine, sputum 
and other pathological matters can be 
analyzed. Although, to some persons, a 
laboratory may seem a superfluous ad- 
junct to a refuge camp, its installation 
under the best circumstances possible 
should be earnestly advocated. 
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[Mrs. Smith, who is engaged in a special investigation of Chinese immigration 
for Carnegie Institute, was in charge of South Park Settlement, San Francisco, at the 


time of the disaster.] 


Although a relief committee was or- 
ganized in San Francisco by the mayor 
within ten hours after the earthquake, it 
was impossible for any thorough system 
to be devised or put in operation for at 
least two weeks afterward. All that 
could be done was to keep order, provide 


shelter as fast as possible, secure the nec- 
essary sanitary precautions and feed all 
who seemed to need it. Immense quan- 
tities of supplies of all sorts were re- 
ceived—General Greeley reported on 
April 30 that 7,000 tons had been dis- 
tributed in the ten days preceding and 
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that $150,000 per day was a conservative 
estimate of the cost of relief. During 
this time the population was incessantly 
shifting ; refugees leaving the city; other 
refugees who had fled in the beginning of 
the fire returning; people moving from 
one camp to another as they found 
friends or fancied they would be more 
comfortable, and sightseers who began to 
rush in as soon as the order of exclusion 
was relaxed. 

With the arrival of Dr. Devine, repre- 
senting the Red Cross, and the determin- 
ation to place all distribution of supplies 
in the hands of the army, it became nec- 
essary to district the city more carefully 
and to inaugurate a system of registra- 
tion for all receiving relief. Professor 
Carl Plehn of the University of Califor- 
nia, an expert census statistician, assist- 
ed by Professor Dupuy organized and 
carried out this system of registration 
with the assistance of a number of vol- 
unteer workers. 

An army ration in amount about two- 
thirds of that which had been given pre- 
viously, and consisting of meat, bread, 
coffee and tea, vegetables, dried fruit, 


sugar, vinegar, salt and pepper, soap and 


candles, was established. Delicacies were 
to be distributed only on the order of a 
physician. 

The operation of the plan was greatly 
hindered by the numerous private relief 
stations throughout the city which could 
only gradually be persuaded to send their 
patrons to the public relief stations. For 
a number of days doubtless some families 
and individuals duplicated rations at the 
public and private stations. One vol- 
unteer worker in charge of a district of 
6,000 people for the Associated Chari- 
ties, went about through the tents accom- 
panied by a soldier and demanded the 
return of extra hams, canned goods and 
potatoes, which had been laid in by 
thrifty refugees. Many cases of 
“cached” stores were reported to General 
Greeley but upon investigation it proved 
that the concealment of supplies at least 
in the cases reported had been somewhat 
exaggerated. Until the card registration 

1Jt had heen reported to General Greeley on April 
28 that over 39°,0% persons were receiving rations, 
and although this was doubtless an exaggeration, 


there were issued as late as May 3 supplies to 261,000 
persons. 
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was completed on May 16 it was not 
possible to check this duplication appre- 
ciably. It can hardly be imagined what 
a colossal task it has been to merely reg- 
ister the persons receiving relief. It has 
been done by a corps of several hundred 
volunteers composed of charity and set- 
tlement workers, school teachers and 
students of the University of California 
and of Stanford University, and took 
about two weeks. While it was going 
on camps were frequently changed from 
one location to another for sanitary and 
other reasons and many who had been 
registered at one station were necessarily 
receiving relief at another. Before the 
registration it had been the custom for 
the refugee families to send as many chil- 
dren to the bread lines as possible, thus 
securing excessive relief. 

With the progress of registration and 
systematization, a strong sentiment began 
to be formed against the presence of able- 
bodied men in the lines. At first, work 
at $2.00 per day was repeatedly refused 
by these men, but as the system got into 
some sort of order, the army officers in 
charge of supplies shut out all such men 
who refused work when offered. Natur- 
ally the first work to be done was clearing 
up debris, and this was hard and ex- 
tremely disagreeable on account of the 
clouds of lime and brick dust and the 
heat of smouldering ruins. Thousands of 
men were wanted in the outlying country 
all up and down the coast on construc- 
tion and other works, but skilled mechan- 
ics would not leave the city, and many 
common laborers would not budge so 
long as there was prospect of food with- 
out too much work. For the married 
men there was some excuse; for the 
wives and children living in shacks and 
tents were afraid to stay alone while the 
father went away to a country job. Sin- 
gle men, however, have been more and 
more severely dealt with by the relief 
agents. 

The single men comprised not only 
many laborers and skilled mechanics, but 
some thousands of clerks and “soft- 
handed” young men of one occupation 
and another who were scarcely fit for 
heavy manual labor, and even with the 
best will in the world, were not worth a 
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dollar and a half a day to a contractor. 
These men are gradually scattering 
through the country where they will tem- 
porarily find small jobs and shortly be 
able to make fair wages picking fruit. 
They will as certainly drift back to San 
Francisco at the earliest moment, perhaps 
to constitute an unstable and somewhat 
helpiess element for months to come. 

Just at present skilled mechanics must 
do any kind of manual labor if they stay 
in the city, but in a month or two at most, 
all of them will be absorbed by the gigan- 
tic building operations which are planned. 
Already plasterers are receiving $7.00 
per day, and in a few places where work 
is being rushed, men of special skill are 
receiving a dollar an hour and a half 
more for overtime. With the California 
harvests coming on for which a labor 
famine was predicted even before the fire, 
and with the cumulative demands of 
building operations in the city, manual la- 
borers will shortly be receiving the high- 
est wages known for years in a state al- 
ways known for its high wage scale. 

The continued hardships will fall upon 
women and girls whe have no adequate 
male support, who have earned their liv- 
ing as clerks, in offices, in the sewing 
trades and in factories. These are un- 
willing to go into domestic service in the 
country where there is an immense de- 
mand for them, because of a deep-rooted 
prejudice against it as well as because of 
lack of any skill. They, like the clerks 
and the small tradesmen, may drift to the 
fruit districts for a while in some num- 
bers, but they are sure to suffer much 
until they can get back into the narrow 
groove of their limited occupations. Em- 
ployers in many instances are advertis- 
ing to care for employees needing assist- 
ance, but it will not be possible for this 
to go on for more than a month or two 
at most. 

The class which has suffered most in 
proportion to its resources, is perhaps the 
professional class, and especially the phy- 
sicians. It is reported that about five 
hundred doctors were burned out; it is 
certain that the greater majority of the 
physicians of the city had offices in the 
burned districts, and many their resi- 
dences also. The lower part of Sutter 
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street, for instance, between Hyde and 
Kearney, had hundreds of them. Nearly 
all lost libraries, instruments, records, 
their outstanding accounts and their pa- — 
tients—all together. The heroism of 

these destitute men and women who went 

to work in the midst of the disaster for 

the public without thinking apparently of 

where their next meal was to come from, 

is beyond praise. San Francisco was 

known to have a very large proportion of 

doctors to its population, and for a great 

number of them this means extreme pov- 

erty for a long time to come. Suffering 

under circumstances such as these in San 

Francisco, aside from the tragedy of loss 

of friends and of sickness, may be pro- 

portioned to the degree of comfort in 

which the sufferer had been accustomed 

to live. Measured by this standard, the 

rather unthrifty and comfortably living 

classes will suffer most. 

At this date (May 16) the registration 
is still reported at 200,000 receiving re- 
lief. The railroads report that they have 
carried away 225,000. It is evident that 
for one reason and another a large num- 
ber of men must be taking relief still if 
these figures are correct. Doubtless the 
number will fall rather rapidly as the per- 
sons in charge of relief are able to “round 
up” the repeaters and those who can per- 
fectly well support themselves. To pro- 
mote this elimination as fast as possible 
two measures are being pressed. The 
smaller camps are being concentrated 
into a few large ones where good 
floored tents, proper sanitary arrange- 
ments and rations are provided. It will be 
much easier to handle the population in 
these well equipped and disciplined col- 
onies, although the moving entails confu- 
sion and hardship both on the relief offi- 
cers and the refugees. 

Still more important is the establish- 
ment of community kitchens under Ma- 
jor Febiger, where hot fifteen cent meals 
may be had. Five of these kitchens are 
now in successful operation in the most 
congested districts. As fast as a kitchen . 
is in operation, rations are stopped in 
that district. Those who are at work or 
able to pay, pay a uniform price of fif- 
teen cents; the rest present a free ticket 
which they obtain by registration. The 
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number receiving free tickets is gradu- 
ally falling, and the comfort of hot meals 
is greatly appreciated. The contractor is 
expecting to feed 50,000 people ulti- 
mately. The menu and general supervi- 
sion is still in the hands of the army. 

A third means of reducing the free list 
is the employment bureau established by 
the Red Cross. 

The courage and energy of the popu- 
lation of San Francisco in the face not 
only of disaster but of extreme terror 
and sudden homelessness has not been ex- 
aggerated, but to a great many the full 
effect of the strain is not even yet appa- 
rent. The discomforts of living, in spite 
of adequate relief, are very great. Wind 
and fog—for the weather has been un- 
usually cold for a month—dust unspeak- 
able, cooking out of doors in camps and 
streets, lack of water for toilet appli- 
ances, the incessant boiling of water and 
milk for fear of fever, absence of light 
and means of transportation for some 
time—in short, the total uprooting of all 
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the ordinary habits of life, is bearing 
more and more heavily on the women and 
children. Schools are closed, thus turn- 
ing thousands of children literally into 
the ruined streets It is now proposed to 
have a vacation school in Golden Gate 
park for the children in camps there, but 
this is only a very small part of the whole 
number. 

And for those who stay by the city 
much of this discomfort will go on for 
several months to come. That under 
such circumstances men and women be- 
come apathetic and lose pride and self- 
respect when they can no longer endure 
the strain of petty hardships, is not sur- 
prising. Archbishop Riordan, on his 
way to the scene of the disaster, is said 
to have predicted, as the worst effect of 
it, the deterioration of health and char- 
acter which would be its inevitable result 
upon those who are not of the exception- 
al stuff of which heroes and pioneers are 
made. 


Social Settlements in the San Francisco Disaster 
James E. Rogers 


Herein is a short, rather an inadequate, 
account of what befell three of San Fran- 
cisco’s institutions, which have held a po- 
sition of leadership in the educational and 
philanthropic field. The buildings of the 
South Park Settlement, the Telegraph 
Hill Neighborhood House and the Co- 
lumbia Park Boys’ Club were swept to 
ashes. Yet we must not say that their 
work has been in vain. It lives in the 
minds and hearts of men, women, and 
children of this municipality who have 
endured much within the last few weeks. 
The manly perseverance and spiritual 
optimism that has marked the rebuilding 
of the new and greater San Francisco 
is manifested again, in the present efforts 
of the workers of these settlements, in 
their eager determination to rebuild and 
continue their labors with the people of 
their respective neighborhoods. 

‘The South Park Settlement is a 
pioneer philanthropic work in San Fran- 
cisco having been established for nearly 
fifteen years. For the past few years this 
settlement had occupied a well equipped 


building at 86 South Park, the gift of 
Mrs. Phoebe Hearst, at a cost of $25,000. 
This settlement has been a vital power in 
the neighborhood and stood high in the 
estimation of the community. The work- 
ers were recruited in part from the uni- 
versities of California and Stanford. 
Some lived at the settlement and entered 
freely into the lives of the people, work- 
ing and living with them. The head- 
worker, Miss Lucile Eaves went a year 
ago to New York to secure the degree 
of doctor of philosophy at Columbia 
University. She is now in the city work- 
ing under appointment of the New 
York State Red Cross. During her ab- 
sence Dr. Mary R. Smith, late of Stan- 
ford University and attached at present 
to the Carnegie Institute, had assumed 
temporarily the duties of headworker. 
There were the regular adult and chil- 
dren’s clubs, lectures, entertainments, con- 
certs, etc., and those other activities that 
make for a well-regulated and modern 
settlement. The South Park Settlement 
has held a distinctive position in the in- 
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dustrial circles of San Francisco and did 
much for the improvement of labor con- 
ditions and a better understanding be- 
tween employer and employe. 

The Telegraph Hill Neighborhood As- 
sociation situated in the congested and 
nearly poverty-stricken Latin quarter 
about historic Telegraph Hill, can num- 
ber its years to fully a dozen. The spe- 
cial number of CHARITIES AND THE Com- 
mons on The Visiting Nurse,1 con- 
tained a brief sketch of this work, which 
had won the hearts of its Italian and 
Mexican friends—a work conducted un- 
der the direction of Miss A. S. Griffith, 
Mrs. L. L. McLaren, and Miss Eliza- 
beth Ashe. There were boys’ clubs and 
girls’ clubs, the clinic, the clothing bureau 
and the day nursery. These many 
branches of social service were at first 
housed in separate homes, but the renting 
of a large neighborhood house gave 
dwelling to all clubs and the clothing 
bureau; the clinic and nursery retaining 
their separate quarters. Through the 
zeal of Miss Ashe, the clinic and visit- 
ing nurse developed a widening influence 
for welfare.” 

Miss Ashe, who was in Europe on a 
six months’ vacation, hastened home and 
is at present conducting a convalescent 
home at the Hill Farm in Marin county, 
a country site beautifully situated, cover- 
ing many acres of land. Here also have 
been gathered the people of the neigh- 
borhood and the boys and girls of the 
different clubs so that re-organization 
may take place at once. 

As with the others, the Columbia Park 
Boys’ Club had a speciality, for it was 
particularly interested in the boy-prob- 
lem,—in making intelligent citizens, hon- 
est workmen and good parents. The 
club was organized in December, 1895, 
and has occupied its club-building at 318 
Eleventh street, since August, 1898. It 
was situated in the heart of that district 
south of Market street, known in the 


1 April 7, 1906. 


2The Clinie records for 1905 showed a total of 
2,133 cases; 2 regular nurses, 859 new cases, 2,484 
house visits and 3,959 treatments in dispensary 
1,020 in kindergartens, 875 medical cases and 84 
aug cal caseass 
there were 200 skin cases, 62 eye, 67 ear 
and throat, and 51 gynaecology. £3 Shining 
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boys’ vernacular, as “south of the slot.” 
Although it had no regular clubs for 
adults, enthusiasm was displayed by the 
parents on many occasions. The aim of 
the club has been primarily educational. 
In a large, roomy club-house, neigh- 
borhood members could use a carefully 
chosen library, a game-room, a meeting 
room, a gymnasium, an armory, and 
work rooms given over to arts and 
crafts. Here a boy could take part in 
the chorus, in the band, in the entertain- 
ments, athletic and dramatic. Particu- 
lar emphasis has always been put on the 
human unit—toward the development of 
the individual and the fullest possible 
expression of a boy’s personality. The 
Columbia Park Boys’ Club became what 
it is, in great part, because of its leader 
Sidney S. Peixotto, who for years has 
given of his life to the boys of the club. 
Through his energies funds have already 
been raised to assure the rebuilding of 
this unique experiment in boys’ clubs. 
In the meantime about one hundred boys 
are to go camping at Carmel-by-the-Sea 
for a period of two months, many of the 
club members having been rendered 
homeless by the fire. The city under 
present conditions offers little for the 
children but long hot summer days with 
nothing to do. Here lies the root of 
much evil. These hundred boys go to 
establish the fifth annual “State of Co- 
lumbia,” a junior republic, of which 
the writer is the founder. Here the boys 
learn the common tenets that bind all 
societies, in summer camps in which a bit 
of sociology and sport are harmoniously 
mixed. 

In kindred spirit and success Miss Ray 
Wolfsohn, conducted the Girls’ Club lo- 
cated at 215 Seventh street. Already she 
has gathered her flock together and her 
personality is such as to assure a new 
club house for them. Mention should be 
made here also of the individual work of 
Miss Octavine Briggs, a pioneer nurse 
who independently undertook the task 
of taking over the care of a neighbor- 
hood. She had gathered about her 
many devoted friends who derived 
much inspiration from their leader. Miss 
Briggs attempted no definite institutional 
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work but lived in a home among the 
people where she welcomed all who de- 
sired to receive her hospitality. Here 
the people gathered informally. Here 
was a center from which radiated all 
those influences that come from a home 
where the “art of living’ had become a 
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practical reality. This home also was not 
saved from the fire. 

Other institutions and individuals may 
not be mentioned in detail. Suffice it to 
say, their spirit has not been destroyed— 
Hs find its place in the new community 
life: 
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Gaylord S. White 


Union Settlement, New York 


Anyone who has had to do with men’s 
associations connected with the churches 
and formed for the purpose of “getting 
hold” of men, knows the difficulty of 
making the association worth while. Oc- 
casionally an association contains a guid- 
ing genius who discovers some useful 
piece of work for the members to under- 
take, but usually the association soon ex- 
hausts its resources of sociability and 
from the lack of a definite and practical 
purpose, interest flags and the member- 
ship dwindles away. That an opportun- 
ity is going to waste is apparent, and how 
to prevent this social waste is the ques- 
tion. Is there any reason why these as- 
sociations should not become centers. of 
civic and social interest, and sources of 
influence in the making of public opin- 
ion? The average man, engrossed in 
business, has little time to devote to ques- 
tions of social and civic and industrial 
progress. And yet his intelligent inter- 
est in such matters is of vital importance, 
if progress is to be made. Take, for 
example, the question of child labor. 
How many business and professional 
men are familiar with the conditions? Or 

.take the question of the prevention of 
tuberculosis, or the mendicancy problem, 
or the work of organized charity and the 
principles which should govern relief— 
how important is it that correct informa- 
tion upon these and many kindred sub- 
jects should be in the possession of such 
men as are connected with the churches. 
What a power these men could exert in 
the formation of public opinion that 
would demand improvement. The past 


winter it has happened that bills intro- 
duced into the New York legislature at 
Albany as a result of the report of the 
state probation commission have been in 
need of intelligent support. Let us sup- 
pose that the need, the principles and the 
results of probation work had been ef- 
fectively presented to the members of the 
nien’s clubs of our churches. Is it not 
probable that a body of opinion would 
have been created that could make itself 
felt at the state capital? 

Already something is being done by 
individual clubs along the lines suggested. 
What is needed is some organized effort 
to bring to the attention of such clubs 
the opportunities that are within their 
reach, and so to cultivate an interest in 
questions of social economy. This might 
be attempted both within the clubs and 
without them. Perhaps a federation of 
church clubs of men is too much to hope 
for just yet; perhaps it would not be 
effective, if it existed. At all events some 
competent body, such in New York as the 
faculty of the School of Philanthropy, 
might organize a system of extension 
lectures of a popular and practical char- 
acter, and offer to give single lectures 
or brief courses to associations of men. 
This offer need not be confined to church 
clubs. There are other organizations of 
men in settlements, in benevolent orders, 
in trade circles, which it is important to 
reach and arouse. That there would be 
a good response to some well-devised 
scheme of this kind, seems probable and 
the possibilities involved in the plan are 
surely large, 
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The Social Value of the Festival 
Rita Teresa Wallach 


4.eu! 

In considering the value of the fes- 
tival from the modern social stand- 
point, it might be well to see what 
significance it has had in the educa- 
tion and development of the race. 
What were the beliefs and supersti- 
tions that so appealed to man’s emo- 
tions, that he desired to give expres- 
sion to them in ritual and ceremony? 

Primitive man knew nothing of the 
laws that controlled the actions of na- 
ture, and interpreted physical forces 
as a manifestation of the divine spirit. 
He had no elaborate scientific theorem 
to propound, and it satisfied his imagi- 
nation and spiritual craving to person- 
ify and deify natural phenomena. The 
sun, the moon, the cloud and the thun- 
der were all objects for his adoration, 
and he wove about them beautiful bits 
of imagery in order to more satisfac- 
torily explain the relations of the ma- 
terial world to himself. He had a 
wholesome fear and reverence for the 
unseen powers, upon whose kindliness 
and good-will he was dependent for 
his existence; and it was important for 
him to propitiate the spiritual entity 
that was back of all material exist- 
ence. The great changes of nature 
most aroused his awe and wonder, and 
we find the different nations celebrat- 
ing the seasons in song and dance, ac- 
cording to their racial characteristics. 

Here was the origin of the festival, 
and as the race developed, we have 
them formulated in the May-day, the 
harvest-home and the yule-tide,—joy 
at the renewal of life in the spring,— 
thanks. for the promised fruits of the 
summer,—feasting and merriment that 
light and length of day are to be re- 
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stored. These days of childlike over- 
flow of spirit and happy, creative ac- 
tivity have left us rich in tradition and 
legend, and have thrown over the past 
a rare poetic charm. To what use 
shall we moderns put this heritage, 
who are inclined to interpret all things 
according to sterner scientific law? 
Are there no longer sprites and pixies 
who go abroad the May-eve to get the 
world ready for its May-dress, or 
night-spirits who walk the earth fore- | 
telling strange dreams and testing lov- 
ers by various charms on the Hallow- 
een. 

What place have these aesthetic out- 
pourings of mind’s spirit in the life 
of the child, and in the life of the com- 
munity to-day. Some students of chil- 
dren believe that the child to be ide- 
ally educated must have in a selected 
curriculum those experiences which 
have been vital to his race. Where 
this scheme of education is followed, 
the emphasis usually falls on the in- 
dustrial phases of development. Why 
should the child’s life not also be en- 
riched by reliving those experiences 
which in former times occupied man’s 
leisure—when he still was unspoiled 
by the commercial spirit, and his 
spontaneous joy in the beauty of life 
caused him to express himself artisti- 
cally in poetry, painting, song or 
dance. It was in the communal gath- 
ering of the festival that lord and lady, 
artist and artisan, freeman and serf 
participated, giving it a social charac- 
ter and unique position in the life of 
the people, for which modern drama 
has been unable to find a substitute. 
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We who believe so strenuously in 
the educational and artistic value of 
‘the festival feel that it should bear the 
same relation to the community to- 
day as it did to the race in previous 
eras. It is not so long ago that. maid- 
ens gathered to wind the May-pole 
ribbons on the village green, and youth 
bestirred himself betimes to sing the 
round and Christmas carol. 

We who live in a new land must 
also not forget that in some of the less 
sophisticated spots of the old world 
these festivities still play their part, 
and to wanderers how formal and color- 
less, devoid of all picturesque qualities 
must seem our way of celebrating 
great national events, or the seasonal 
changes of nature. 

Several of the experimental schools 
are devoting their energies to festivals 
whose aim it is to recreate the artis- 
tic and literary heritage of the past, 
but it seems as if the settlements were 
particularly adapted to do valuabie 
work in this direction. They are usu- 
ally located in neighborhoods where 
one or two nationalities predominate, 
and thus the student and enthusiast 
has an opportunity to gain knowledge 
of the traditions, songs, and dances 
from original sources. 

An interesting illustration of the 
amount of such material at hand came 
to light at a mothers’ meeting some- 
time ago, at the Henry Street Settle- 
ment, New York. The formal pro- 
gram was ended, and the club-leader 
in charge wondered what she could 
do to give the meeting a more spon- 
taneous character. She remembered 
in a  panic-stricken way the well- 
known phrases of her kindergarten 
training, “spontaneity,” “self-expres- 
sion,” “self activity.” One Italian wo- 
man, bent, aged with work and life’s 
burdens seemed especially desolate and 
uncheered by the Victor talking ma- 
chine. The club-leader went to her, 
and revived the two Italian phrases 
she had picked up the preceding sum- 
met—“Come il sta’ “bene” and then 
something about Napoli and dancing. 
The woman smiled, and with a little 
urging was on her feet dancing a most 
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intricate peasant dance. It was too 
beautiful and wonderful! Her Irish 
neighbor was not to be outdone, and 
she was soon up, jigging in a way to 
do old Ireland proud, and, others, most 
astonishing of all a mad pantomime 
was acted by two Russian women. 

The evening was a brilliant success, 
and gave additional proof that here in 
New York we have a large artistic pos- 
session for which as yet we have found 
little ‘use. Each neighborhood, be it 
Italian or Irish, Bohemian or Russian, 
has a historic background of tradition, 
and should not each settlement crystal- 
lize these traditions into art of such a 
character that it will be an inspiration to 
the larger world beyond. The different 
peoples would naturally express them- 
selves variously, some having a greater 
dramatic tendency, and other talent in the 
world of arts and craft. 
difficult for the unimaginative American- 
born citizen to appreciate how little op- 
portunity the foreigner has to voice his 
artistic yearnings. In his own country 
he may have been in an atmosphere that 
still cherished lovingly and reverentially 
the art of the past, when every workman 
felt that to live truly and nobly one had 
to express the master’s spirit. Each 
highly wrought bit of marble, each ex- 
quisitely fragile Venetian vase, each 
brilliantly colored tapestry is an evi- 
dence of this dexterity of workmanship. 
Brought to a land of commercialism, liv- 
ing in large cities, and working in the 
factory or subway soon robs life of its 
possible beauties, and the hideous daily 
routine is only broken by the holidays 
which in their form of celebration savor 
only too much of that same commercial 
spirit. 

Gone forever seem to be the May-day 
pageant, the yule-tide cheer, and the har- 
vest-home frolic. : 

There is a movement underway to re- 
store something of this old dignity and 
art, and to make the strangers realize 
that they have value in our eyes outside 
of their labor-producing power. The 
Greek play produced a few years ago 
in Chicago at Hull House, and in New 
York by the Greeks of these cities, was 
undertaken in this spirit. The revival of 
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Italian lace making in tenement neigh- which her country is noted, and surely 
borhoods is the same experiment along consciously or unconsciously she weaves 
industrial lines. The young Italian girl into her work that richness of imagina- 
once more executes the rare designs for tion which is peculiarly her own. 


Miriam has finished her song and is dancing the battle danc vhich fore- 
tells of the victories to come to the children of Israel in the wi i s; The 
‘picture gives one of the many positions in the dance and sugg how dra- 
matically the children interpreted the words of the Exodus. 


ul great part of Russian Jews, has put 


The Henry Street Settlement, situated the emphasis on the dramatic inherit- 
in a neighborhood composed for the ance. Thus far the work has been 


fu 
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mainly with the children, and for the 
last few years there has been a spring 
festival, in which an attempt has been 
made to reproduce the spirit of joy, and 
the glow of feeling that earlier civiliza- 
tions felt at the re-birth of Nature. Last 
year a few of the eastern conceptions of 
spring were dramatized in song and 
pantomimic dance. We have always 
striven for simplicity of effect, and the 
interpretation has been symbolic rather 
than a detailed realism. 

For a long time it has been an ideal 


of the settlement to have the neighbor-’ 


hood give expression to its own tradi- 
tions, and by this means strengthen the 
relations between the older and younger 
members of the community. Should not 
the younger people appreciate and un- 
derstand the dignity and beauty of those 
ceremonies and traditions which have 
had such significance for their race? 
There is a large chance in an age of 
hurry and materialism to let the old cus- 
toms pass unheeded, not to see their im- 
portance in the domestic scheme. Can 
anything be more simiple in character than 
the Friday night service nor more valua- 
ble in the family life? The lighting of 
the candles and the blessing of the 
Father surely help to harmonize the old 
spirit and the “new.” For centuries 
many such customs have knit tight the 
family tie, and it is for those with in- 
fluence, the school and the settlement to 
dignify and uphold them. 

When this year’s festival was under 
consideration, it seemed most appro- 
- priate to turn to the Old Testament for 
inspiration. Here we were confronted 
with a vast amount of dramatic ma- 
terial, but it was decided to still keep 
in mind the spring conception, and see 
how the ancient Hebrews interpreted 
it. The story of the Passover seemed 
to bear the same relation to Hebrew 
thought, as did the tale of Ceres and 
Persephone to the'Greeks, or the saga 
of Baldur to the Norseman. Here, too, 
when mythologically interpreted, the cap- 
tivity resembles the long wintry sleep 
of nature, and the flight from Egypt 
into the wilderness, the coming of light 
and freedom. 
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As the key-note of the festival we 
took the text in Exodus— : 
“And Miriam the prophetess, the sis- 
ter of Aaron, took a timbrel in her 
hand; and all the women went out af- 
ter her with timbrels and with dances. 
“And Miriam answered them, ‘Sing © 
ye to the Lord, for he hath triumphed 


gloriously; the horse and his rider 


hath he thrown into the sea.” 

With this incident as a climax we — 
tried to recreate the moment when 
Moses led the children of Israel across 
the Red Sea, and delivered them from 
their years of servitude. 

A group representing the women, 
children and high priests marched in 
chanting their thanks to the Lord who 
in his mercy caused the sun to rule by 
day, and the moon and stars by night, 
—whose strong arm divided the Red 
Sea in sunder and made Israel to pass in 
the midst of it. In song and dance this — 
little band of people voiced their faith 
in God’s wisdom and love; and their © 
hallelujahs rang withthe spirit of | 
thanks and rejoicing. For had not the 
Lord gone before them by day in a pillar 
of cloud to lead them the way; and by 
night in a pillar of fire to give them 
light, to go by day and night. This 
thought of guidance in their flight was 
symbolized in a garland dance, danced 
by those who represented the child-. 
ren. Miriam and her maidens with 
timbrels in their hands then entered, 
and Miriam sings unto the Lord for 
he hath let the children of Israel tri- 
umph gloriously. Her song ends with 
the prophecy that in the life of Israel, 
the Lord shall reign for ever and ever. 
In her dance we see the battles and 
the hardships that are to come upon 
the nation in the wilderness, with the 
promise of final victory. After her 
song and dance, the chorus took up 
the note of joy and triumph, and 
marched off, carrying into the distance 
their glad hallelujahs. int 

It might be interesting to know how 
the festival evolved,—how starting with 
a simple thought, and keeping close | 
to the Biblical text, we at last pre- 
sented a beautiful and inspiring scene. 
We took the Miriam incident as the 
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central thought, and grouped about it 
the songs, recitations, and dances 
which best told the story of the flight 
from Egypt. We searched laboriously 
for the traditional music, and were for- 
tunate in securing the co-operation of 
a young Russian, who, full of enthusi- 
asm for the idea, set the psalms se- 
lected to music of his own. He also 
undertook the training of the youthful 
chorus, and sang as high priest, the 
solo parts. We appreciated that the 
psalms selected were of a later date 
than our incident, but realism was not 
a motive, and the effect was rather 
made to re-create the spirit and at- 
mosphere of the past. In order to 
bring the audience into closer sym- 
pathy with our festival, selections 
from the Exodus, in the form of a pro- 
logue were read, which told the story 
-of the Passover, and the historic rea- 
sons for its celebration. 

A word should be said of the atti- 
tude of the children who took part,— 
how they and those in charge were in 
tune with their subject—how full of 
vitality were the rehearsals, and how 
soon the whole neighborhood was 
sharing our experience. By way of 
preparation, the Bible stories were 
read and discussed in club time, so that 
those engaged in the festival might 
have a historic background for their 
actions. 

There were three performances, so 
as to give the fathers, mothers and 
children, as well as the associates of 
the settlement, an opportunity to see 
iia 

This festival so modestly conceived, the 
emphasis always falling on the thought 
of giving back to the neighborhood 
through the children, what was its own 
most beautiful and sacred heritage, re- 
ceived an appreciation and understanding 
that was beyond the greatest hopes of the 
originators. The audiences were tense 
with interest and religious feeling, and 
one could not but realize that the right 
note had been struck when one saw the 
~ moistened eyes of the “sheitelee” women 
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and the quivering lips of the grey-bearded 
men. ‘You show such respect to us, 
and our children,” a father said to a 
member of the settlement, and she 
thought it higher praise than any be- 
stowed by more learned critic. It was a 
stirring experience to feel that you and 
your neighbors,were aglow with the 
same fervor for a sacred part, and that 


_the settlement was trying to say to them 


in another way, how it regarded and 
cherished the religion of the law. 

This festival is but a small beginning 
of what we hope will grow into a large 
neighborhood movement—each social 


center alive to the interests and artistic 
possibilities of the nationalities about it: 
If we start in the spirit of the student 
cautiously feeling our way, the results 
may yet exceed our imaginations and 
longings, and may we not as a nation, 
young in art, and art’s products yet re- 
ceive from the older civilizations a new 
impetus and a leavening force to that 
commercialism which too often deprives 
mankind of its heritage of beauty? Let 
us be keen to hear the inner voice of the 
people who are calling to us, and perhaps 
we too can be builders in the city wonder- 
ful of our dreams. 
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Slav Emigration at Its Source 
Emily Greene Balch 


VI.—Emigration from Croatia 


This is the sixth of a series of articles giving some of the 


results of Miss Balch’s studies 


in Austria-Hungary. Previous 


installments appeared in the issues of January 6, February 3, 


March 3, April 7 and May 5. 
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“The Croatians look as if they were 
dying of consumption but they are tough- 
er than wire.” This is what a doctor 
of the immigration service said to me 
out of years of experience and it is 
borne out by much that I have seen and 
heard since. 

The Lika district of Croatia was one 
of the few places where I seemed to see 
a distinguishable type. I think of these 
men as tall and worn looking, with thin 
serious faces and curious horizontal 
wrinkles, which may mean care and may 
mean sun dazzle, across their foreheads. 
At any rate the man’s lined face, to- 
gether with the mutton chop whiskers 
that he wears, give him as he ploughs 
his stony field a strange irrelevant like- 
ness to a British business man. 

The Croatian has needed to be tough. 
At least in the western districts, from 
which most of the emigrants come, he 
has had a hard struggle against both 
nature and man. ‘The counties to the 
east, which constitute Slavonia, are rich 
and under-populated, but toward the 
west there are often more people than 


All that shows white is 
limestone. 


A specimen of Karst. 
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A sink hole, ‘‘dolina”, in the Karst; the only soil 
that can be found. 


the country under present conditions is 
fitted to support. Along the Adriatic 
coast and for some distance inland, in- 
cluding Lika—Krbava county, it is 
rugged where not actually mountainous 
and largely sterile. Much of it is indeed 
sheer Karst or limestone desert, about 
as pleasant to try to cultivate as a piece 
of bare coral. To understand what it 
means one must drive, as we did, day 
after day through this country. Even a 
New Englander, used to fields where 
“the sheep’s noses have to be sharpened 


so that they can graze between the 
stones,” is appalled at what is here called 
pasture. Great stretches lie almost bare 


of any green thing, a mere exposure of 
broken rock surfaces. 

In many places there are depressions 
in the stony ground into which soil 
washes, and one sees such spots, perhaps 
fifteen feet across, walled around and 
carefully cultivated. These dolinas, as 
they are called, are characteristic of this 
limestone region (I counted I think forty 
on one scrubby hillside) which is also 
rich in grottos, rivers that sink into the 
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earth or suddenly flow forth from) a 
cavern and other picturesque natural 
features. : 

In the mountainous parts the winters 
are long and severe and the famous Bora, 
the dreaded north wind of the eastern 
Adriatic shore, is very destructive. We 
drove through an attractive valley where 
a peasant who had been we were told in 
Missouri, in Wyoming and in Pueblo, 
Colorado, was doing his spring plough- 
ing. The soil is good: enough but the 
climate too rigorous for much to grow. 
“Tt is a whole fur coat colder here” our 
driver said. Another day he mentioned, 
as if it were nothing very extraordinary, 
being once snowed up for twenty days 
at the inn where we were lunching. 

But if the winters are cold the summer 
sun of Italy blazing on these whitish 
rocks can be hot enough. 

As if the natural difficulties were not 

enough the Croatian, especially the Cro- 
atian of the southern border has 
had to face a constant struggle with the 
Turk. Till 1878 the neighboring ter- 
ritory, Bosnia, was still. Turkish and men 
still living remember the bloody fight- 
ing on the Cordon. One gets a vivid 
suggestion of what it meant by a 
Croatian valley cultivated from side to 
side but without a house among the fields. 
The dwellings are all at the edge of the 
slopes. “Is the valley subject to floods?” 
I asked, wondering. “Oh, no, but it was 
necessary to be able to take refuge quick- 
ly in the woods and mountains in case of 
a raid.” 
- Here and there one sees on a hill a 
castle or fortress built for refugees 
(Uskoks) and one hears of this or that 
district having inhabitants who are dis- 
tinguishable by their dialect as de- 
scendants of unfortunates who formerly 
fled thither tou escape the Turks. Evans 
in his most interesting book on 
Bosnia has a photograph of a group of 
such who had taken refuge in Raqusa 
on the Dalmatian coast. This was in the 
seventies; I forget the year. 


To protect the frontier the 
strip of land along the bor- 
ders was organized as early 
as 1564, into the so-called 
military frontier or military confines. 
This was reorganized in 1807 and in 


The People of 
a Military 
Frontier. 
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1850 and then constituted a separate 
Austrian crownland. 

The population of this frontier was 
placed on a purely military footing and 
divided into regiments under military 
command. Every man of military age, 
that is up to sixty, was a  sol- 
dier.. Though living like peasants they 
were in the emperor’s service with a regu- 
lar position in the army, subject to active 
duty for a part of every year and liable 
to be called to’the colors at any time. 
Indeed these Croatian regiments, the 
Likaner and others, were not only made 
use of in local warfare but were apt to 
be sent to the front in the distant wars 
in which the Austrians have been con- 
stantly engaged. Their bravery was re- 
nowned. 

Indeed the man of the frontier up to 
forty or fifty years ago could not go to 
his work without his weapons and was 
more used to fighting than to labor. As 
is usual under such circumstances work 
was then largely left to the women as it 
is in Montenegro to-day.where war and 
hunting still rank, in true barbarian 
fashion, as the suitable occupations for 
a man. Some informants were of the 
opinion that many Croatians have never 
acquired habits of steady industry, using 
their great strength energetically for a 
few days perhaps and then idling. 

Not only was work thus interfered 
with by this military life but the natural 
responsibility for self support was partly 
lifted off the shoulders of this popula- 
tion. As soldiers they were necessary 
and must be maintained, and their sup- 
port was eked out with imperial rations 
and with help in bad seasons. 

It was not till 1869 that it was decided 
to do away with the military frontier, 
gradually abolishing the exceptional con- 
ditions and restoring the inhabitants to 
civil life. To these peculiar conditions. 
were added those of another more widely 
spread institution, the Zadruga or com- 
munal family of the South Slavs, some- 
what similar to the patriarchal families 
of Russia. 

This is not the place to dis- 
cuss this very interesting 
matter at length. The gist 
of it is a custem of owning 
and carrying on a farm and household 
not individually but as a family asso- 


The Zadruga 
or Communal 
Household. 
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ciation. The administration is in the 
hands of the elected head, generally the 
father or eldest man but not necessarily 
so. The choice depends on character, 
ability and circumstances. A woman, 
usually but not always the wife of the 
head man, is chosen to superintend and 
direct the women’s work—sometimes a 
woman is the head of the whole Zadruga. 

We were in one such household not 
far from Agram where sixty persons 
were living in communism. In the main 
homestead the living rooms opened off a 
gallery, raised a story from the ground. 
One room was set apart for unmarried 
girls; in the main room was a row of 
big beds along each side and at one end 
stood the table at which all the men eat 
together. The women eat afterwards. 
In the yard was a well and about it a 
variety of farm buildings and also small 


Courtyard of a Zadruga where sixty persons are 
living as one family with property in common. 
Some of the sons are in America. 


houses where some of the young married 
couples live. They eat however with the 
others. 

This is quite a wealthy Zadruga with 
money in the bank and the old man at 
its head is likewise the head official of 
the village. We were told, if I remem- 
ber rightly that “two of the sons are in 
America and one in Spittsburg” (sc. 
Pittsburg). The old man seemed to be 
seized with a sense of yearning for he 
twice smoothed his worn hands down my 
cheeks and said “Greet Janko for me if 
you see him in America.” 

In Agram I had a very interesting 
talk wtih a gentleman, a man of cos- 
mopolitan reputation in Slavic countries 
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as a writer and politician, who was 
brought up in a Zadruga till the age of 
ten—a Zadruga, as it happened, admin- 
istered by a woman. He is a great ad- 
mirer of the institution. It has, I judge, 
the good and bad features of communal 
or semi-communal life in general. There 
is a lessened appeal to energy and in- 
itiative, the lazy man is better off than 
(in an economic sense at least) he de- 
serves to be and it is easy to play a 
rather passive role. On the other hand 
there is great economy of time, labor and 
capital. One or two women are toled 
off by the elected house mother to do the 
cooking and household tasks, the others 
are delegated for field work, herding, 
and so forth, according to the circum- 
stances, and similarly with the men. There 
are no law suits, no expensive settle- 
ments, no inheriting and the burden of 
taxation is lighter. It makes possible a 
varied and highly social household life 
and is moreover a training in coopera- 
tion, tolerance and more than one beauti- 
ful moral quality. 

The institution itself seems to have 
made progressive concessions to indi- 
vidualism, but not enough to save it. 
Since 1848 in Croatia—Slavonia outside 
the military frontier, and a generation 
later within that territory also, legislation 
was altered to permit the division of 
Zadrugas which was not before allowed. 
The old associations began rapidly to 
dissolve, statesmen after a time took 
alarm at the resulting cutting up of land 
and a law was passed more favorable to 
the old communal groups and prohibit- 
ing division where the portions would be 
smaller than a certain minimum, fixed 
at from three to eight yokes in different 
districts.+ 

When a Zadruga is divided whether 
by legal process or secretly by mutual 
consent to avoid legal expenses and in- 
crease. of taxation, even a well to do 
group too often makes a number of poor 
and really insolvent families. Not only 


1In spite of the process of dissolution of these 
communities which in some districts has swept 
them away completely, it was shown by an in- 
quiry in 1890 that nearly a fifth of the population 
was then living in such communal families. Most 
of these however are small—8'% have ten or less 
members—and differ from ordinary families not 
in size but in the fact that they hold their prop- 
erty like a corporation; no member can claim a 
share nor dispose of his rights to another. 
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is the land cut up, often into small in- 
adequate lots, the cattle and necessaries 
of all kinds are divided and sometimes 
the old communal dwelling is torn down 
and divided beam by beam. There are 
not ploughs enough to fit out all the 
separate undertakings, each one lacks 
sufficient capital and must resort to loans. 
Moreover the individual members lack 
experience and perhaps capacity as well 
as capital for conducting an independent 
undertaking. 


As regards causes of emi- 


Centuries 5 ei : 
Crowded gration, Croatia shares with 
Gite one, countries like upper Hun- 


gary or Galicia the impulse 
resulting from the abolition of feudal 
serfdom in 1848 and the invasion of the 
old self sufficing peasant economy by 
modern wares and ways. But here we 
have not only the unstable equilibrium 
of an economy where modern desires are 
awaking but there is as yet lack of capi- 
tal, lack of manufactures, lack of rail- 
roads and lack of modern agricultural 
methods and in some districts actual lack 
of sufficient usable soil. Beside all this 
Croatia suffers from a forced transition, 
hurrying the evolution of centuries into a 
generation, a transition from the subjec- 
tion and partial support of the frontier 
soldiers and from the sheltered mutual 
dependence of the communal family to 
the full responsibility of self maintenance 
on an individual footing in a novel com- 
petitive world. 
Croatian emigration to America be- 
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gan first among the always mobile sea- 
faring population of Dalmatia and sea- 
board Croatia and the islands which stud 
the Adriatic coast. This population, cut 
off by the great limestone range of the 
Velebit which runs just back of the 
shore line, has a character and situation 
all its own, and though chronologically 
it should be considered first, it will, for 
reasons of convenience, be taken up later 
and the present article devoted to the 
main body of the Croatians those of the 
inland part of the kingdom of Croatia- 
Slavonia. 

With the Croatians we enter the world 
of the South ‘Slavs which is cut off from 
the Slavs of the north by a band of 
peoples non-Slavic in speech and at least 
mainly non-Slavic in blood. To the west 
are the Germans, and to the east the 
Magyars and the Roumanians running 
through to the Black sea and separating 
the Bohemians, Slovaks, Poles, Little 
Russians and Russians to the north from 
the Slovenes, Croatians, Servians and 
Bulgarians to the south. 

These south Slavs, or as they are also 
called Jungo-Slavs, consist really of one 
central group, lying between the Slov- 
enes in the west and the Bulgarians in 
the east. This central group has as 
someone has put it a double nucleus. 
Some of its members are Serfs or 
Servians, some are Croatians or Croats. 
The scientific writer generally calls them 
Servo-Croatians or by some such double 
name, for the fact is that in language 
and in race they are one, the differences 
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are political and religious. The Croatean 
is Roman-Catholic; he uses the Latin 
letters as we do; his affiliations are with 
the west. The Servian, on the contrary, 
has been drawn historically into the 
world of eastern Christianity ; he is Greek 
orthodox in belief and like the Russians 
uses the Cyrillis alphabet. This Servo- 
Croatian nationality extends over a wide 
area and across numerous political 
boundaries. In Austria they occupy the 
strip of shore and islands which consti- 
tute Dalmatia, and north of this, in the 
peninsula of Istria which hangs like a 
bunch of grapes between the Austrian 
port of Trieste and the Hungarian port 
of Fiume, they make up nearly one-half 
of the population. They also inhabit 
the occupied provinces of Bosnia and 
Herzogovina and the romantic little in- 
dependent principality of Montenegro. 
But their chief seats are the “autono- 
mous kingdom” Croatia-Slavonia, which 
is part of Hungary in the wider sense, 
and the independent kingdom of Servia. 
Thus the words Croatian and Servian 
are ambiguous, having sometimes a geo- 
graphical sense, sometimes a racial or 
even political sense. A man from the 
coast may tell you he is a Croatian or 
he may tell you he is a Dalmatian. A 
New York plumber told me quite sensibly 
that he was a Servian from Montenegro. 
In spite of unity of race and language 
there has been such a difference in the 
historical development and the conditions 
of life in different parts of the territory 
inhabited by Croatians that it seems nec- 
essary to take different groups up sep- 
arately and as has been said it is con- 
venient to begin with the Croatians of 
Croatia and of inland Croatia at that. 


As has already been men- 
tioned emigration began 
very early along the coast. 
Thence it spread inland. Previous to the 
building of the railroad from Karlstadt 
to Fiume in 873 everything, freight and 
passengers, came over the mountains on 
wheels or on pack animals and this gave 
occupation to a large part of the moun- 
tain population. An 18th century trav- 
eler says that this traffic then brought 
sixteen or twenty thousand dollars into 
circulation and he tells of women carry- 
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ing heavy burdens on their shoulders 
for a four or five hours climb up the 
mountains spinning as they went. When 
in 1873 this source of earning was cut off 
the people had to look elsewhere for their 
lands could not support them. In some 
districts this had always been the case 
and surplus hands had sought a living in 


seasonal employment abroad or in 
peddling. In the early eighties a few 
people from the northern part of 


Modrus-Fiume country began to go to 
the United States. 


Here as in all the districts of Croatia 
where there are forests, the men are fam- 
ous woodsmen. They are masters of the 
axe and a good worker can hew ac- 
curately to a line for sixty feet. Ac- 
cordingly in the United States they often 
are woodworkers, stave cutters along the 
Mississippi or lumbermen in Michigan. 
An interesting man whom we ran across 
was a master carpenter who had per- 
fected himself by the old wanderjahr 
plan, going as he told us to Germany, 
Paris, and elsewhere to learn new ways 
and bring home new ideas. Now this 
is not necessary as there is a good trades 
school in Agram. 

Croatians are said to be clever work- 
men in general, quick to catch an idea 
and carry it out. They have a proverb 
“what he sees, he makes.” I have not 
happened to learn in America whether 
they have this reputation here where they 
come into comparison with other nation- 
alities. 


We were in a village of 
this district, which I will 
call “Lipa”? whence people 
had been emigrating to America since 
1885. We were told that of a population 
of 3,400, 1,800 were in America. There 
is a “New Lipa” in Michigan which was 
colonized from this village. I photo- 
graphed a house from which I was told 
thirty persons had gone and in one little 
inn the rooms were adorned with pictures 
of relatives in American finery. 

A very interesting experience which 
we enjoyed in this village was a chance 
to see a troupe of wandering actors. 
The play was a grandiose historical 
tragedy and it was given on an im- 


Glimpses 
of Village 
Life. 


A study in giggles. 


promptu stage, lighted by two ordinary 
oil lamps, and so small that the dying 
hero’s head lay in the doorway of one 
_ Of the side exits and his feet stuck out 
between the lamps. The language was 
Croatian and we could not understand 
ieeate alls : 

Over all these obstacles the art of 
the chief actor triumphed. I think I 
have hardly been stirred in the same 
way except by Booth. Duse and Coque- 
lin I have seen in roles of such a differ- 
ent quality that I cannot make compari- 
sons. Salvini, too, moved in a different 
world. But think of it! That these 
are the names that should occur to me 
in trying to measure the genius of a 
strolling player in a Croatian village. I 
am hoping that some good fate may 
give me another chance to hear Kostic! 

This village boasted, too, among its 
teachers a lady who is said to write very 
pretty Croatian verse and who has given 
me some prose notes on emigration as 
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School children in “Lipa.” 


she sees it, part of which I hope to print 
in some later number of CHARITIES AND 
THE COMMONS. 

Another very pleasant feature of the 
village was a reading club with an in- 
viting room where the papers subscribed 
for in common could be read. Such 
clubs are wide spread, indeed I was told 
elsewhere that “in every village is a 
library bought by peasants alone, and 
in winter they often come together to 
have some one read to them, not only 
newspapers but more solid literature 
such as translations of Tolstoy, Tur- 
gueneff, and Dostoyevsky.” Such 
glimpses suggest what a different thing 


illiteracy is under different circum- 
stances. 
os A local cause of emigra- 
Economic tion which affected the 
Factors. 


wine growing districts, 
especially those about Jaska and Karl- 
stadt, was the phylloxera which appar- 
ently was brought into the neighborhood 
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of Agram in 1872, by a gentleman who 
imported some American vines from 
France. It also got into the Varasdin 
district and spread from there. It ap- 
peared, too, in Syrmium, coming from 
across the Danube in Hungary, where it 
had broken out as early as 1870 or 1871. 
In consequence of this, emigration be- 
gan early in the district, about Karl- 
stadt and Jaska. It is said to have 
started in 1884 and 1885, but greatly in- 
creased later, especially in 1900 and 
1901. Money has been sent back from 
America to replant the vineyards with 
American stocks which are immune to 
phylloxera and on which European 
varieties are afterward grafted. This is 
an expensive operation but is the only 
way. 

About the middle of the nineties the 
emigration began from Lika Krbava. 
The first probably went, I was told, as 
a result of reading about America in the 
papers. This region not only was 
formerly the scene of bloody conflicts 
as the name denotes, but is largely 
sterile, stony and subject to harsh 
climatic conditions as already described. 
With a population of two hundred and 
nine thousand, it has only one hundred 
and fifty-nine thousand yokes of arable 
land,1 which is less than three-quarters 
of a yoke apiece and a yoke is reckoned 
necessary to feed one person. This is 
actual over-population for manufac- 
turers are practically nil and as may be 
seen on the map there is no railroad in 
a region nearly twice as big as Rhode 
Island. 

Of course if culture were intensive it 
would be a different situation, but the 
methods are primitive; the plough may 
be of wood and the sower, scattering 
unselected seed, plants weeds with the 
grain. 

The oxen and horses are generally 
small and run out. A stock joke is that 
of a German tourist who wrote “The 
Croatians have small horse-like crea- 


1Lika Krbava County: 
ATAD Le LANG (AW YORE) actos ssimercieleslocislesiee 159,000 
ECBO Wier etataneerenaiele aretaiesnis sieisieleGe aici 89,000 
PAST Oise ee ail es ireinle chee a Sak iave) dsia foie. opr 282, 00 
VV OODSier tare erie sieste pie lalavelialsiessielshebieie.neld cisiesie-e 464,000 
CADE b a ee ioe cetests wares aicioloveiateicisis.nivieroveip's Bein’ 81,000 
1,075,000 
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tures called Konje.’ 14° We saw 
women ploughing with oxen that came 
only to their waists. The sheep are said 
to degenerate, the wool soon becoming 
poor and harsh in quality. 

The government, however, has agri- 
cultural stations for experiment, breed- 
ing and teaching of methods and is mak- 
ing efforts to improve the stock both of 
animals and plants. 

The public schools, moreover, often 
have gardens where the children are 
taught the care of fruit trees and how 
to graft them. 

' A great blow that the population has 
sustained is the government prohibition 
of keeping goats. They formerly did 
much damage to woods and in this lime- 
stone region, which so easily becomes 
denuded, this is a very serious matter. 
It might have been regulated, however, 
without cutting off altogether what had 
been a very important part of the liv- 
ing of the peasant. We were told 
that the military authorities notice a 
falling off in physique, ascribed to the 
lack of the wholesome and strengthen- 
ing goat’s milk formerly available. 

At Gospic, the county town of this 
region, we sat in a meadow fragrant with 
what is to me the most delicious smell 
in the world, that of bruised thyme, and 
looked across the green grass to a stretch 
of Karst beyond, so white that it dazzled 
the eyes almost like a snow field, and 
to the romantic ruins of a Turkish castle; 
while to the west rose the inexpressibly 
beautiful snowy: peaks of the Velebit 
where rests the hero, Marko, the king’s 
son, not dead, but sleeping and destined 
to return and free the land when its 
hour of direct need shall come. That 
the story, the subject of some of the 
most famous of the famous Servian 
folk poetry, is still alive was shown by 
the rude picture of Marko on his steed 
which we saw drawn on the wall of a 
peasant house. 

In Gospic, too, we walked through 
oak woods, purple with a carpet of spring 
crocus and lit with the sunset, and 
through roads along which peasants re- 
turning from the long market day and 


1T quote the word from memory, it is simply the 
Croatian word for horses. 
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its following carousals were driving 
home in tipsy excitement. Though we 
were two women without escort we felt 
no fear and apparently had no cause to. 
In this once wild frontier no case of high- 
way robbery is remembered in forty-five 
years and we were asked with incredulity 
if it could be true, as emigrants reported 
in America, that they were in danger 
of being assaulted if they walked home 
alone with their-pay along the lonely 
stretches of railroad where they worked 
—that they must go in groups of ten or 
twelve and carry revolvers. We ex- 
plained that this could be true, if at all, 
only in wild and out of the way places. 
I did not know that Chicago in April, 
1906, would report, I have forgotten 
how many cases of death by violence nor 
had I then found myself in the South 
forbidden to walk anywhere alone on 
quiet country roads.t 

In Lika Krbava county a very interest- 
ing inquiry had just been made as to 


the effects of emigration. The popula- 
tion is 209,000. In 1902, 5,619 went to 
America and 436 returned. It must be 


remembered that this represents an early 
phase of the movement and few would 
return so soon. In 1903 it was esti- 
mated that 8,000 were in America. In 
that year 2,795 borrowed money with 
which to go and 4,317 sent money home, 
amounting so far as known to about 
$560,860, or not quite $130 from each 
sender on an average. With this money 
4,116 homes were bettered—by paying 
debts, buying more land or making im- 

‘For the sake of fairness I will add that I have 


been told in Pennsylvania of a murder of a pay- 
master by two Croatians. 
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provements. Homes were reported im- 
poverished in seven cases and ruined 
(abandoned?) in twenty-seven. 

One result of emigration is the ex- 
cessive rise in land values. The soil is 
poor and stony, but there is no other 
channel for investment and the man who 
has got a little money must and will buy 
land. So competition together with spec- 
ulation has run prices up so. that where 
arable land formerly cost $60 to $80 
a yoke it now costs up to $400 and 
meadow land is dearer still. 

Of late emigration has been extending 
north into the Varasdin district which 
till recently remained almost unaffected. 
lt is a poor region and the most dense- 
ly populated part of the country, with 209 
inhabitants to the square kilometer or 
agricultural land where Lika Krbava has 
135. Emigrants do not go from the poor- 
est parts of this district however. 

Another new field for emigration is 
the eastern counties; that is Slavonia. 
Here conditions are just the contrary ; the 
land is rich and thinly populated with (in 
Syrmium) only eighty-seven to the 
square kilometer of agricultural land. 
There have been attempts to colonize this 
district from Hungary and from the 
Varasdin district in Croatia but for some 
reason population does not seem to flow 
thither as might be expected. 

We did not succeed in making time 
for a visit to this interesting part of the 
county but much as I regret it this is 
perhaps no serious loss as far as the 
study of emigration goes. i 


Thirty persons from this house are in America. 


The picture was 


taken on the ninth of April, after a Bora and snowfall. The black 
flag at the window of the priest’s house in the background was on 
account of Bishop Strossmayer’s death the day before. 
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On the 22d of January there passed 
away at his home in Brighton, England, 
a man who for seventy years had been 
a familiar figure as agitator, journalist, 
author and platform speaker. 

In April Holyoake would have been 89, 
but there had been no sign of decline in 
his mental vigor. As late as last summer 
he finished two large volumes, while his 
articles on a wide range of subjects ap- 
peared in many periodicals and newspa- 
pers. To me, and I think to many others, 

folyoake will never seem dead. He did 
so much that lives on; his vivacious, even 
playful style in books and letters will 
speak in the coming years as freshly as in 
the past. 


wee, 


Holyoake’s great work was the co- 
operative movement. To it he had been 
propagandist, mentor and historian; he 
gloried in its wonderful development ; he 
had unbounded faith that through it the 
golden rule would become a social law. 

John Malcolm Ludlow, of 36 Upper 
Addison Gardens, Kensington, London, 
is, I believe, now the only survivor of the 
old guard of co-operative leaders. But 
Ludlow retired from active work a dozen 
years ago, and Holyoake had been since 
the death of Neale and Hughes the sole 
active survivor of this masterly and de- 
voted coterie of reformers. All of them 
came into the movement soon after the 
Rochdale pioneers opened the little Toad 
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Lane store in 1884. All but Holydake 
were Christian Socialists ; he was neither 
Christian nor Socialist. Frederick Deni- 
son Maurice and Charles Kingsley were 
clergymen and authors ; Edward Van Sit- 
tart Neale, Thomas Hughes (Tom Brown 
of Rugby),'and John M. Ludlow, were 
barristers; all were university men and 
belonged to the upper class. Holyoake 
was a Birmingham knife grinder who had 
obtained a fair education at the Mechan- 
ics’ Institute night school. He had taken 
to the platform in opposition to ecclesi- 
astical authority ‘and had served a six 
months’ prison sentence for blasphemy. 
Every inch an agitator, he was by no 
means choice either in language, methods 
or associations. He called wrongs by 
their plain Anglo-Saxon names, and he 
opposed them by whatever means prom- 
ised results. His autobiography, pub- 
lished ten years ago, tells of many a lurid 
episode in the early days. Like Mazzini, 
he started with confidence in physical 
force and resistance; like Mazzini, he 
graduated into an implicit faith in asso- 
ciation. 

It. is not supposable that the refined 
Christian Socialist churchmen received 
without misgivings this ardent iconoclast, 
but his familiarity with the working class, 
his eloquent appeals in print and on the 
platform, his readiness for every duty and 
his resourcefulness in emergencies, made 
him an ally they learned to respect and 
rely on. 


Holyoake’s Freedom and justice were 
Creed. the two words that made 

the whole of Holyoake’s creed. Repeal, 
not enactment, was his constant political 
attitude. Leave men free and unham- 
pered, neither granting privilege to some 
nor imposing disabilities on others. He 
fought the stamp tax on newspapers; he 
fought all church tests; he fought for 
free trade, and freedom of association. 
Justice to all men, he insisted, could best 
be secured through voluntary associa- 
tions—industrial, social and other. “Rec- 
ognition of the worker’ was the slogan 
ever on his lips in the later days. By this 
he meant that the worker should not be 
a mere hireling for wages; he should 
have a share in the surplus or profit in 
factory and store, and a voice in the man- 
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agement. He protested strenuously 


“against the prevalent prattice of the co- 


operative stores and factories in reserv- 
ing all the profit for the consumer ;—the 
Rochdale founders, the patriot fathers, 
designed the store as a profit maker to 
create capital for self-employment, but 
the dividend-hunting consumer had _ be- 
trayed the worker, and again sold him 
into wage: slavery. ' 

He admitted fully enough the great 
service of the co-opeartive store, the hon- 
est goods and prices of the co-operative 
factories, yet he laid so great stress on 
“bonus to labor” that his warmest admir- 
ation was given to the labor copartner- 
ships and the private profit-sharing con- 
cerns, 

Holyoake would undoubtedly have 
agreed with Jefferson that the best gov- 
ernment is the one which governs the 
least, yet he gave relatively so much 
greater weight to self-help through asso- 
ciation, that his only interest in political 
reforms was to secure freedom. What 
government did or failed to do would 
affect the working man little, if only he 
could and would freely associate in doing 
his work and making a living, and be- 
coming intelligent, independent and just. 
He was first and foremost practical. He 
twitted the builders of utopian air castles. 
He was as skeptical as Carlyle about par- 
liament-made virtue, and though he had 
confidence in the people, it was in their 
industrial rather than their political sense 
and honesty. 

No man could be more fearless than 
he. When they haled him to court for 
blasphemy, he defended his cause rather 
than himself, in a nine-hour speech. He 
printed his newspaper on unstamped pa- 
per, and went to prison for it when he 
could no longer elude the officers of the 
law. In the Co-operative Congress of 
1904, in opposition to certain political res- 
olutions and because he would have no 
politics in the movement, he spoke and 
voted alone. 

Boldness was a characteristic of his 
thought and his action. He was out- 
spoken and sometimes severe, but with- 
out rancour or ill will. If he had not 


charity for quite all, he had no malice for 
any. 
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_ His personal attachments were many 
and strong. Not only those who were 
associates in his work, but those op- 
posed to him, and men in other walks 
were his close friends; he had affection 
for them. He was on close terms with 
Mill, Spencer, Gladstone, Earl Grey, 
Lord Ripon, bishops and curates, Angli- 
cans and dissenters. 


His Writings, [LOW industrious and pro- 
lic a writer he was can 
be judged by the fact that he wrote on 
many subjects for many periodicals and 
papers throughout the Victorian Age and 
up to his death. At the same time, he 
was the acknowledged historian of the 
co-operative movement. He wrote a 
large two-volume history of the move- 
ment and a small volume, a history of 
the Rochdale Pioneers and of the Leeds 
Industrial Society. He wrote two vol- 
umes of Speaking and Debate, and re- 
wrote it twenty years later. Ten years 
ago came two volumes of Sixty Years of 
an Agitator’s Life, and last summer the 
two volumes of Bygones Worth Remem- 
bering. 

All of his writing had the same light 
touch, a wonderful fund of reminiscence 
and anecdote, and a large seasoning 
of quiet humor and keen wit. Either 
he possessed a phenomenal memory, 
or he had been an industrious record- 
er. His books are full of reference 
to persons he had known as friend or 
foe. .-Of them all I recall none but 
Disraeli that called for vitriol and con- 
tempt. Between him, the free thinker, 
and Gladstone the churchman there was 
a warm attachment and mutual respect. 
With the tangents of Ruskin and Carlyle 
and Morris, he could have had little sym- 
pathy, and I think he never sought their 
acquaintance. He had ideals, high and 
strong, but they were ideals to be dealt 
with now, in realizable terms. _ His was 
the imagination of an inventor and pro- 
moter and leader of humanly practicable 
and useful plans. 

Old friends, opponents or allies, died 
off ; but with him new and young friends 
filled their places. Never a plaint es- 
caped him; never an intimation of lone- 
liness; never a sign of age in mind or 
heart. 
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Holyoake and Edward Ev- 
erett Hale have always 
seemed like running mates, 
particularly in this quality of perennial 
youth. Of nearly the same age, always 
immersed in affairs, good mixers, pro- 
lific writers, with serious purpose but 
humorous vein. Both came first to my 
notice as writers on co-operative subjects. 
Back to Back and How They Lived at 
Hampton were Hale’s outlines for part- 
nership between labor, ability and cap- 
ital. They were more than sermons or 
utopian speculations; they formulated 
working plans. The stories were stor- 
ies of success. The business details were 
furnished by a prosperous New Eng- 
land manufacturer, who however did not 
share Hale’s faith. Hale gave a helping 
hand also to the co-operative movement, 
as he has done to almost every social bet- 
terment movement in this country for 
more than half a century. In England 
Holyoake worked along the same lines 
in much the same way, but with better 
material and with the encouragement of 
ever-increasing success. Like Hale, his 
body grew frail, but his disposition was 
youthful, his spirits buoyant, and his in- 
dustry unabated. 

Though at farthest extremes in voca- 
tion, in family traditions and in local en- 
vironment, these two were fast friends, 
and essentially similar. Holyoake Road 
and Hale Avenue are the parallel princi- 
pal streets in the town of Leclaire, III. 

Both men were my earliest co-opera- 
tive inspirers—twenty years ago—and 
both have been hearty friends and en- 
couragers at all times and in all ways. 
When I was planning Leclaire, Hale trav- 
elled New England with me to take vil- 
lage notes. He once lectured to us in 
one of our factories. for the lecture hall 
would not hold his big audience. 

Holyoake’s portraits, sent and in- 
scribed by himself. hang in Leclaire Hall 
and in my home library. Most of his 
books in my library also bear his bold 
autograph, and there are many breezy 
letters in my files, for his industry 


matched his affection. 

1In 1893 I offered to pay Holyoake’s expenses 
if he would come to the Worlds’ Fair and Leclaire 
and the United States, a very proper outlay for 
so valuable a public object and private pleasure, 
but an infirm body and discreet family members 
vetoed the project. 


Holyoake 
and Hale. 
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Holyoake came into public 
life with the crowning of 
Victoria. - He saw the 
adoption of every reform that was ac- 
tively demanded in that period of woe 
and ferment. Much good came of it all, 
and yet pauperism and unemployment 
and degradation in imperial Great Brit- 
ain are the despair of statesmen and stu- 
dents and social workers. Were Hol- 
yoake to step into the lists again to-day 
as he did in 1836, full’ 70 years ago, he 
would likely find as much for his knight- 
ly voice and temper to assail. 

A new radicalism would possess him; 
to free the land might seem as necessary 
now as to free men was then; to social- 
ize the use of existing capital as expe- 
dient now as to create capital by associ- 
ated trade seemed then. Invasion of the 
field of private enterprise was a charge 
laid at the door of co-operation. The 
same charge has been persistently made 
against municipal ownership of public 
utilities (municipal trading, the British 
call it). The charges are true, but the 
invasion is legitimate and necessary. In 
certain grave respects private enterprise 
is a public enemy. The larger portion 
of “trade” is a public function. Com- 
mon carriers have come to be recognized 
as quasi-public; corporations are quasi- 
public. The quasi is always a halting ex- 
pedient, to gloss over transitional an- 
omaly. 

But Holyoake dwelt to the end in the 
faith of his youth. An almost complete 
manhood suffrage gave the Briton his 
freedom; free trade gave him a fair field 
and fair fight ; the right of association on 
terms of his own making put self-em- 
ployment within the reach of every man 
who would do so much as pay two shiil- 
ings into a co-operative store and let his 
trade dividends accumulate. Until a man 
would do this much on his own initiative 
he was not qualified for industrial self- 
rule, however much he might be a fit po- 
litical ruler. 

His latter-day loyalty to the program 
of his youth cannot be much wondered at 
in the light of the astonishing prosperity 
of the program, whatever one may think 
of the disparity between its ideals and 
present existing results. 


Baars pillance 
Victorian kee: 
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We cannot doubt that Robert Owen, 
who was Holyoake’s mentor—the ac- 
credited father of co-operation—would 
take little consolation from the present 
condition of the worker in London and 
Liverpool and Glasgow. The Tract- 
orians and Chartists and Christian So- 
cialists of the forties, Holyoake’s asso- 
ciate workers, would stand aghast at 
the supremacy of commercial material- 
ism, of vastly increased navy and pub- 
lic: debts and taxation. The pioneer 
Rochdale co-operators would wonder 
that their brotherhood ideals should 
have deteriorated rather than im- 
proved; submerged, as Holyoake so of- 
ten warned, by the greed for dividends. 


Yet as human _ history 
Co-Operative goes, Holyoake’s life work 
Movement. bore results far beyond 
most public efforts; his ideals fared far 
better than those of his contemporaries 
in state or church. Free speech, free 
press, almost free trade, were accom- 
plished and they at least gave initia- 
tive an open field. 

In sixty-one years, from 1844 to 1905, 
the co-operative movement in Great 
Britain had grown from 28 members, 
$140 capital, and no trade, to over two 
million members, nearly 500 millions 
trade, 50 millions profits, and 50 mil- 
lions of factory output. It is the most 
complete and economical business sys- 
tem the world has ever had, reaching in 
many things from the first hand pro- 
ducer to the final consumer without the 
intervention of any private profit-taker 
and utilizing every economic expedient 
that unlimited capital and thorough- 
going experience can provide. 

Throughout the continent the system 
in its main features has been copied, 
and its growth in some of the countries 
is amazing—notably Denmark, Bel- 
gium and Switzerland. 

A steady increase in England and 
Scotland of about eight per cent. a 
year in membership, capital, trade, 
manufacturing and profits could not 
fail to appeal to Holyoake’s practical 
mind. He wrote no verse, but he had 
a poet’s vision above and ahead, to see 
a final and distant absorption of the 
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whole field of production and trade. He 
may have had forebodings. He was 
deeply concerned that the worker was 
not recognized either in the manage- 
ment or the product—that only as he 
might also be consumer was he an in- 
terested party. He might have feared 
the ascendancy of Demos as a new 
piofit-making master, not so greatly 
better than the autocrat of private cap- 
ital. But I think this anxiety went 
no farther than that the mistake were 
better avoided than mended. He be- 
lieved implicitly in the voluntary asso- 
ciation co-operative ideal, as sufficient 
to make men industrially free and that 
nothing else would. He insisted upon 
the pre-eminence of work and the 
worker, and the subordinate position 
of consumption and consumer. 

Because this movement goes on and 
on, comes more and more in the day- 
light of the big business world, this 
will be Holyoake’s monument. As his- 
tories of the dramatic reform, aspects 
and personalities of the Victorian age, 
his Sixty Years of an Agitator’s Life and 
his Bygones Worth Remembering, will 
be freely read and will live. But his 
name will be most fully perpetuated in 
his History of the Co-operative Move- 
ment and in the papers and speeches on 
that subject when collected in an adequate 
biography and in his collected works. 
it is to be hoped that some master 
thhand will undertake a commensurate 
biography, such as Morley, McCarthy 
or Bryce might do if they were familiar 
and sympathetic with him and the sub- 
ject. 


The secret of Holyoake’s 
The Personality many and warm personal 

friends in all classes, was 
no doubt his real love for people and 
‘his actual affection for those he liked. 
His thoughtfulness was a perpetual 
surprise, he overlooked no detail of at- 
tention, and he took notice of any gener- 
ous recognition or praise bestowed on 
him. Much of the charm of his books is 
the naive personal incidents showing his 
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satisfaction in the approval of the pub- 
lic and the affection of friends. 


He twice came to America, on one oc- 
casion to investigate the conditions and 
localities available for British immi- 
grants. He was officially received at 
Washington, lectured in New York 
and Boston, went west as far as Santa 
Fe, New Mexico. The enterprise and 
ignorance of the reporters amused him 
much, but being himself a journalist 
familiar with interviewing as well as 
being interviewed, he adjusted himself 
graciously to the peculiarities of the 
Yankee method. 

In the far west he found his former 
amanuensis, J. Charlton, at the head of 
the passenger department of the Chi- 
cago & Alton Railroad. Unlike Rus- 
kin, who wrote that he would rather 
trust to the good will of the Hapsburgs 
than to the arrogance and stupidity of 
the American democracy, Holyoake re- 
garded the political system of the Unit- 
ed States as all that could be desired, 
and its statesmen and literary men and 
workmen he held in high esteem. Hol- 
yoake was as far as possible from the 


‘railing and bitter denunciation which 


formed the main part of Carlyle and 
Ruskin’s writing about institutions and 
the “people.” Holyoake’s style was 
sweet, constructive, persuasive, cheer- 
ful; abundantly enlivened with illus- 
trations and side lights. His theory 
and methods were evolutionary, though 
on several occasions in his early career 
he trenched on the revolutionary and 
unlawful, as a method of protest, an 
incidental aid to the end. 


His manner was mild and gentle, his 
voice low, and, in late years somewhat 
broken; his thought was ready, and had 
a light and easy flow. In his conver- 
sation, as in his writings, apt reminis- 
cences seemed to have no end. 

The memory of him is so vivid, the 
work he did is so solid and active and 
erowing, that he will seem always pres- 
ent to those who knew him, and to the 
world one of its immortals. 


The Report of the Massachusetts Commission 
on Industrial and Technical Education 
Cc. R. Richards 


Department of Manual Training, Teachers’ College, New York 


Practically all of the commissions or 
individuals reporting upon the problem’ 
of industrial education, have heretofore 
contented themselves with an examina- 
tion of existing industrial and technical 
schools and a statement of the extent 
and manner to which these have influ- 
enced the surrounding industrial situa- 
tion. In striking contrast to this pro- 
cedure is the report that has recently is- 
sued from the Massachusetts Commis- 
sion on Industrial and Technical Educa- 
tion, appointed by Governor Douglas on 
June 7, 1905. The studies of this com- 
mission have extended far below the op- 
eration and results of the present meager 
provisions for industrial training, to the 
actual conditions under which children 
enter the industries, the demands of the 
industries upon them, the opportunities 
for development, and the relation of the 
school to the whole problem. The com- 
mission has indeed done much to fulfill 
the definition of its duties as laid down 
in the enacting resolution which states 
that it “shall investigate the needs for 
education in the different grades of skill 
and responsibilities in the various indus- 
tries of the commonwealth. They shall 
investigate how far the needs are met by 
existing institutions and shall consider 
what new forms of educational effort 
may be advisable.” 


In pursuance of their investigations 
the commission held numerous public 
hearings in different parts of the state, 
which were atteiided by many classes of 
people and varieties of interest. As a 
result of these hearings the commission 
made a number of deductions. 


1. There is a widespread interest in the 
general subject of industrial education, or 
special training for vocations. This is man- 
ifested both by students of social phenomena 
and of education, and by manufacturers and 
wage earners. 

2. There is a practical and specific interest 
among manufacturers and wage earners be- 
cause of a personal need. The commission 
was told at almost every hearing that in 
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many industries the processes of manufac- 
ture and construction are made more diffi- 
cult and more expensive by a lack of skilled 
workmen. This lack is not chiefly a want 
of manual dexterity, though such a want is 
common, but a want of what may be called 
industrial intelligence. By this is meant 
mental power to see beyond the task which 
occupies the hands for the moment to the 
operations which have preceded and to those 
which will follow it,—power to take in the 
whole process, knowledge of materials, ideas. 
of cost, ideas of organization, business sense, 
and a conscience which recognizes obliga- 
tions. 


3. The commission was made aware of a 
growing feeling of inadequacy of the exist- 
ing public school system to meet fully the 
need of modern industrial and social condi- 
tions. 


4. The commission was not able to learn 
that even the people who are most interested 
in industrial education have any definite 
ideas as to its proper scope or method. 


5. The commission early became aware 
that its purpose and work encountered the 
suspicion and hostility of many of the labor 
unions of the state. It was suspected that 


-_the commission was created to formulate a 


plan for trade schools supported at public 
expense. The opposition to such schools is 
based on the fear that they would furnish 
workmen in numbers sufficiently large to 
affect the labor market, and bring about a 
lowering of wages. 

6. To-technical schools in distinction from 
trade schools the commission found little 
opposition. 

7. To the question, “If technical education 
were to be furnished, by whom should the 
expense be borne?” the most common an- 
Swer was, “Wholly or partly by the state.” 


The Genesis As a necessary element in 


of the their study of the subject, 
Present sos 
Situation. the commission made a 


presentment of the Massa- 
chusetts system of education in the as- 
pects which they felt most significantly 
related to the problem in hand. This 
analysis contains much that is of interest 
and weight. The relation between com- 
mon schools and the apprenticeship sys- 
tem in the early days was complement- 
ary. The function of one was to pro- 
mote intelligence as a basis of citizen- 
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ship, the function of the other to train 
for industrial vocations. These two sys- 
tems of training formerly existed side 
by side in practical balance, not conflict- 
ing with each other and each sufficient 
for the needs of the times. The change 
in these relations as brought about by 
modern industrial conditions, resulting 
from the falling away of the apprentice- 
ship system, and the expansion of the 
public schools is traced in the report and 
the point clearly made that the present 
condition of affairs has produced a thor- 
ough unbalancing of the two elements. 
THe most serious deficiency of all in the 
present situation the commission finds is 
not the lack of manual skill, serious as 
this is, but the moral and intellectual de- 
ficiencies of the children going into the 
industries. “There is a one-sided sense 
of values, a one-sided view of life, and a 
wrong attitude toward labor. Not hav- 
ing any share in productive labor, and 
being out of touch with it, the youth 
have no standards by which to measure 
time or possessions or pleasures in terms 
of cost. Many persons believe that about 
this point center some of the gravest of 
present-day social problems.” 

The history of the introduction of 
drawing and manual training into the 
schools is described and the lack of in- 
dustrial value in the latter subject is 
scored in vigorous terms. “It has been 
urged as a cultural subject mainly useful 
as a stimulus to other forms of intel- 
lectual effort,—a sort of mustard relish, 
an appetizer,—to be conducted without 
reference to any industrial end. It has 
been severed from real life as completely 
as have the other school activities.” 
Words that friends as well as critics of 
manual training must recognize as ab- 
solutely just and accurate applied to much 
that is held as orthodox in practice; 
words, too, that hold an infinitude of 
suggestion for the vitalizing and ad- 
vancement of this important work in the 
schools. 

The present provisions for indus- 
trial and technical training in the 
commonwealth are noted, and the fact 
that practically all such provisions re- 
late either to advanced training or even- 
ing continuation work, is made plain. 
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That there exists in the state practically 
no provision for the training of begin- 
ners for the trades and industries, except 
for girls in the case of the Boston Trade 
School, is the conclusion established by 
this portion of the report. The most ori- 
ginal and valuable contribution of the 
report, as far as analysis of the situation 
is concerned, is contained in the report 
of the sub-committee on the relation of 
children to the industries by Miss Susan 
M. Kingsbury. The committee made a 
study of this subject under four heads. 


First—What the children of fourteen 


and fifteen are doing throughout the 
state. 


Second.—What the educational and 
economic value of these years has been 
to the child at work. 


Third—What the educational and 
economic value of these years might be. 


Fourth—What the economic status of 
the parents of these children is, and how 
necessary is the income of the child. 


Children in [0 order to answer these 
Massachusetts questions they conducted 
Industries. their investigations in forty- 
gations in y 

three of the cities and towns of the state 
and followed 5,459 children into 3,157 
homes and into 354 _ establishments, 
representing fifty-five industries. They 
sought to learn the school history 
of each child, the industrial history, 
the financial and _ social status ‘of 
the family, the thrift, industry and 
ambition of the family, and_ especially 
the attitude of child and parent toward 
continued education, and the ability of 
the parent to afford such opportunities 
to the child. The committee found that 
25,000 children between fourteen and 
sixteen years of age are at work or idle 
in Massachusetts. Out of these numbers 
only about one-sixth have graduated 
from the grammar school, one-half have 
not passed beyond the seventh grade, 
and one-fourth have had less than 
six years of schooling. A_ classifi- 
cation of industries into unskilled, low- 
grade skilled, and high-grade skilled is 
made use of. By unskilled industries is 
meant those in which the work is the 
repetition of a single or simple operation, 
easily learned in a short time, and in 
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which the knowledge of one part is not. 


essential to that of another. In such in- 
dustries the grade of ability and respon- 
sibility required is low and the wages 
correspondingly low. The low-grade 
skilled industries are those in which the 
work is rather that of running a machine 
than simply tending one, since the man- 
agement requires a greater -knowledge 
and greater skill or care. The difference 
often consists in the cleaner and more 
desirable conditions of work, in the 
greater care required in similar pro- 
cesses, and in the existence of a large 
number of skilled occupations in the 
industry into which the ambitious em- 
ployee may force himself. Consequent- 
ly, the grade of employee is higher ; chil- 
dren under sixteen are being refused 
more and more. Employees constantly 
endeavor to pass from the mill of lower 
grade to that of the higher, and the 
wages for similar occupations are greater. 

These low-grade skilled industries do not 
require a knowledge of all processes to be a 
first-class workman, nor do the operations 
require a great amount of skill, and they are 
usually learned in a few months at the 
most. Here lies the distinction between 
this grade of industry and the high-grade 
skilled industry. In the latter a high grade 
of skill is required in any one occupation, 
and must be acquired by some years of 
training or experience. Or an acquaintance 
by the employee with one occupation in the 
industry is often essential to the knowledge 
of another, while skill in all parts of the 
business must be had by a large number of 
employees. 


The investigations show that the 
grades of industry entered by the child 
between fourteen and sixteen are of the 
lowest order. 


Thirty-three per cent of the children of 
this state who begin work between fourteen 
and sixteen are employed in unskilled in- 
dustries, and sixty-five per cent. in low-grade 
industries; thus a little less than two per 
cent are in high-grade industries. 


A special study was made of the condi- 
tions existing in the textile centers, North 
Adams, Lowell and New Bedford. 
The results of these indicate that 


five-sixths of the children in the cotton mills 
have not graduated from the grammar 
schools and a very large proportion have 
not completed the seventh grade, while prac- 
tically none of the children have had high 
school training. All of these children are 
by no means from the poorest homes; in 
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fact, there are twice aS many in what we 
have classed as good-grade families as there 
are in the second grade. Neither is the 
appreciation of education of a low grade. 
Forty per cent of these families have shown 
a decided interest in a school which would 
give their children wage-earning powers, 
and have declared they wanted their chil- 
dren to remain in school; and, what is more 
tragic, sixty-six per cent of them could have 
kept them there. 


The report emphasizes the fact that 
it is dissatisfaction on the part of the 
child which takes him from school, and 
ignorance on the part of the parent which 
permits him to enter the mill. It is in the 
low-grade industries like the cotton 
mills that the largest immediate re- 
turn is open to the fourteen year old 
children, but it is precisely in these in- 
dustries that the chance for advancement 
is least and where the maximum wage is 
most quickly reached. 

The better occupation either will not re- 
ceive the young child at all, or wants him 
with more schooling, or offers such a low in- 
itial wage that both child and parent turn 
to the mill, with its greater present wage 
opportunities. 


A fact noted again and 
again in the report is that 
the boy who has remained 
in school until sixteen years old, not only 
has better chances of being admitted into 
a higher grade industry, but when enter- 
ing a low-grade industry very quickly 
overtakes the boy who has entered two 
years earlier at fourteen. It is from these 
facts, brought out at so many phases of 
the inquiry, 

that neither power nor advantage is gained 
by entering the industry at an early age; 
that the child who does enter closes behind 
him the door to progress to a fair living 
wage; that that child associates himself 
with our most undesirable population; that 
the work performed by the children is pass- 
ing gradually to poorer and poorer classes 
of foreigners; that industrial education or 
education of any kind will mean that the 
children will not enter the industry, 


that lead to the definition of the years 
between fourteen and sixteen as the 
“wasted years” to the boy who enters 
industries. 

From the employers’ side a grow- 
ing reluctance was found, even ‘in the 
cotton mills, to admit children under 
sixteen, and in a large number of cases 


The ‘‘Wasted 
Years.” 
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the employer declared strongly for the 
advantage of more education for the 
child, and in a lesser number of cases 
for general industrial training. In 
the woolen mills where the condi- 
tions of work are cleaner and better, very 
few firms express themselves as wanting 
children under sixteen. 

The conditions in four commercial 
centers of the state were studied and 
2,794 children looked up. In these cen- 
ters the perplexing problem of juvenile 
employments with their evil influences 
upon character and lack of a “way out” 
is analyzed. In the case of the depart- 
ment stores 36 per cent of the children 
employed are graduates of a grammar 
school. The ability of the family to pro- 
vide further training is set down as 
eighty-five per cent while about 50 per 
cent expressed a desire to have their chil- 
dren learn a skilled trade. The situation 
here is worse than in the mills; a certain 
small immediate return but no opportun- 
ity for advancement. 

Two shoe centers (Brockton and 
Lynn) and one jewelry center (Attle- 
borough) were investigated. In these 
places children under sixteen are not ad- 
mitted in large numbers to the important 
factories. The grade of families in these 
towns is high, the labor is stable, but 
the percentage of grammar _ school 
graduates is low, from 28 per cent 
to 32 per cent. The percentage of 
those families which could and would 
patronize industrial schools is very 
large. Indeed the attitude for in- 
dustrial education in these towns is stated 
to be almost a demand for it. 

The case of boys entering skilled in- 
dustries was a matter of special study. 
It is stated that practically all employers 
in such industries declare they do not 
want the boy before he is sixteen, but 
it is to be noted that quite a large num- 
ber are reported below that age. Even 
in skilled industries such as machinery, 
printing and publishing, ship building, 
glass and silver-ware manufacture, gram- 
mar graduates figure in but small pro- 
portion, less than a third, and high school 
representatives less than one-twelfth. 

Few figures are given to indicate the 
exact proportion of firms in these indus- 
tries taking apprentices, but it is stated 
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that many industries and many firms do 
not take apprentices at all. It is also 
noted that many boys enter these in- 
dustries as helpers, learn one process and 
there remain. These observations are 
vastly more significant than the state- 
ment that thirty-two out of eighty-five 
of the firms visited take apprentices, in- 
asmuch as by far the greater proportion 
of boys going into industrial establish- 
ments, even where some apprentices are 
taken, enter as helpers, and as far as 
instruction goes learn but one thing. 

It is rather a pity that room could not 
be found in the report for more than 
passing reference to the apprenticeship 
school maintained by the General Electric 
Company at Lynn, inasmuch as this 
plan represents probably the only exam- 
ple in the state where an earnest, intelli- 
gent and highly successful attempt has 
been made to adapt the apprenticeship 
system to both the limitations and re- 
quirements of modern industrial condi- 
tions. 

A comparison is attempted between 
the wage value of boys trained in the 
shop and in so-called technical schools, 
but the value of this comparison is 
rather vitiated by the fact that a very 
small percentage of the graduates of the 
very few schools that deserve the title 
of technical school, become workmen in 
mechanical trades, and furthermore that 
still fewer remain as workmen for any 
considerable time. The technical school 
does not deal with the material that is 
to become the journeyman and does not 
train primarily for such positions. It is 
for these reasons not the type of school 
to compare with the training gained in 
practical work. 

In summarizing the results of its 
studies the sub-committee points to cer- 
tain main elements of the situation, 
among which is the fact that there is a 
very close relation between the age at 
which children are admitted to the in- 
dustries in any place, and the length of 
time they remain in school; that the 
class or family has little to do with the 
child dropping out of school, but that in 
the great majority of cases he leaves 
school from choice and not from neces- 
sity; that choice of vocation for which 
the child is best fitted is impossible for 
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those entering the work below sixteen; 
that such industrial employments lead to 
nothing; that opportunities in skilled in- 
dustries under present conditions are lim- 
ited to a few. 

The attitude of parents and ability of 
families to maintain children in school 
beyond fourteen is also summed up and 
the committee reports that fifty-five per 
cent of the families visited expressed 
themselves in favor of industrial school 
training and from the study of their fi- 
nancial status the deduction is made that 
seventy-six per cent of the families are 
capable of giving their children industrial 
training if persuaded of the advantage. 

Three significant tendencies in the em- 
ployer’s attitude are noted,—first, the 
growing feeling that the employment of 
children is a great disadvantage; second, 
the growing tendency to demand experi- 
enced help and to refuse all apprentices 
and younger help; third, resulting from 
these, a growing approval of the idea of 
teaching the principles of the trades. 

Finally, the inadequacy of present 
schools to perform this service is noted. 
With barely fifty-two (it should appar- 
ently be sixty-four) out of 2,437 manual 
training students on record in the me- 
chanical trades, it is clear that the 
manual training high school is not meet- 
ing this need. 


Trade, Tech- Lhe technical high schools 


aicel-and it. is- claimed donot strain 
Training workmen but officers of the 


High Schools. ; 
= industrial army.” This ref- 


erence would have much more meaning 
and weight if the institutions referred to 
as technical high schools were defined 
and differentiated from the manual train- 
ing high schools. In one place the Cali- 
fornia School of Mechanic Arts is re- 
ferred to as a technical school and in 
another as a trade school, while the 
Boston Mechanic Arts High School, 
the St. Louis Manual Training High 
School, The Baltimore Polytechnic, and 
the Brookline Manuai Training School, 
all examples of the regulation manual 
training school, are referred to as tech- 
nical schools. 

While there is an unquestionable con- 
viction developing in many minds that 
the logical destiny of the manual training 
high ‘school is to become a’ technical 
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school, and while this tendency is taking 
form in practice in a few places, notably 
in the Springfield school, it is not at 
all true that the manual training’ schools. 
noted above merit this title. 

The short course trade schools are 
referred to, but not in a very illuminat- 


ing manner, inasmuch as these schools 


as classified in another part of the re- 
port, represent two very diverse types; 
the trade schools for young men, like 
the New York Trade School, taking stu- 
dents between 17 and 25, and the trade 
schools for girls, represented by the 
Manhattan and Boston Trade Schools, 
admitting students at 14, whereas, the 
comments relate only to the latter type 
and give but scant recognition to the 
very positive merits of these schools. 
The positive deductions as to the desir- 
able type of school made by the sub- 
committee, are not as full or detailed in 
their specifications as might be wished, 
but are fairly definite notwithstanding. 


The pronouncement is here as follows: 


The development of policy in the indus- 
trial world and the experience of educators 
shows that the productive power of the 
child before fourteen is negative, and that 
it has not the power to handle anything but. 
the simplest processes in the simplest and 
smallest way; that from fourteen to Six- 
teen he is of productive power only for the 
large processes of manufacture, or for errand 
work; but that the child in those years, by 
teaching, may gain the principles of indus- 
trial work, which may be put into prac- 
tice after sixteen; that, therefore, the train- 
ing before fourteen should be in the simpler 
practical lines only; that between fourteen 
and sixteen it should combine the practical 
training in specific industries with acad- 


emic work as applied to the industrial prob-. 


lems, to develop intelligence and responsibil- 
ity. 


In another place they say of such a 


school: 

It must take the child at fourteen, and 
not wait for him to graduate; it must give 
him academic work more closely related. to 
the specific industry; 
tempt to give him all of the academic work 


that is at present given in the regular high 


school, and shop work besides. 


Such schools would indeed appear to 
be an important need of the situation and 
one absolutely unprovided for at pres- 
ent, except by the two above mentioned 
schools for girls. They would not 
be true trade schools, but by taking 
the boy at precisely the most impression- 


and it must not at-. 
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able period mentally and physically, they 
could contribute enormously to his fu- 
ture industrial opportunity and efficiency. 
In such schools the hands would ‘be so 
cultivated in manual skill and the mind 
enlarged in industrial intelligence that 
the boy could go forward in any line of 
industrial work with marked advantage. 
Such schools would greatly increase the 
economic desirability of a boy to any 
employer and would enhance his chances 
of entering a high-grade industry, as 
well as of a future advancement. 


The conclusions of the 

Recommenda= ceed ; 
tions as to Commission issue in two 
Public Schools. lines of recommendations; 
the first of these relate to 
the public schools and are in part as fol- 


lows: 

That cities and towns so modify the work 
in the elementary schools as to include for 
boys and girls instruction and practice in 
the elements of productive industry, includ- 
ing agriculture and the mechanic and do- 
mestic arts, and that this instruction be of 
such a character as to secure from it the 
highest cultural as well as the highest in- 
dustrial value; and that the work in the 
high schools be modified so that the instruc- 
tion in mathematics, the sciences and draw- 
ing shall show the application and use of 
these subjects in industrial life, with es- 
pecial reference to local industries, so that 
the students may see that these subjects are 
not designed primarily and solely for aca- 
demic purposes, but that they may be util- 
ized for the purposes of practical life. That 
is, algebra and geometry should be so taught 
in the public schools as to show their rela- 
tions to construction; botany to horticulture 
and agriculture; chemistry to agriculture, 
manufactures and domestic sciences; and 
drawing to every form of industry. 

The commission would also recommend 
that all towns and cities provide by new 
elective industrial courses in high schools, 
instruction in the principles of agriculture 
and the domestic and mechanic arts; that 
in addition to day courses cities and towns 
provide evening courses for persons already 
employed in trades; and that provision be 
made for the instruction in part-time day 
classes of children between the ages of four- 
teen and eighteen years who may be em- 
ployed during the remainder of the day, to 
the end that instruction in the principles 
and the practice of the arts may go on to- 
gether. 

The second line of recom- 
| a A dere ri mendations which takes the 
Recommended. form of a bill submitted to 

the legislature represents a 
plan for furthering the development of 
independent industrial schools through a 
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state commission of industrial education. 
This bill which is now before the legis- 
lature authorizes the commission to 
initiate and superintend the establishment 
and maintenance of industrial schools for 
boys and girls in various centers of the 
state, with the co-operation and consent of 
the municipality involved. 

It also provides that the state assist 
the municipality in the support of such 
schools by paying a certain proportion of 
the expenses of maintenance. The es- 
tablishment of a system of schools paral- 
lel and supplementary to the public 
schools, under independent control, 
would seem at first to be rather revolu- 
tionary, but as the commission points out 
it is in accord with the present state 
support of normal, art, technological and 
textile schools. Furthermore such an 
arrangement has many very practical 
arguments in its favor. The traditions 
of the public schools lean overwhelming- 
ly toward the cultural idea as against the 
vocational and against this attitude pro- 
visions for industrial work will gain 
ground but slowly. 

Again the public school system stands 
for the “open at the top” idea, while the 
establishment of industrial schools means, 
not the general training which opens 
toward the university, but a special train- 
ing for a special class for a special place 
in the social order. 

Furthermore the training and equip- 
ment of superintendents and other offi- 
cers directly in charge of public school 
work do not fit them to deal effectively 
with the proposed new order of schools. 
Such schools present a very special set 
of problems which require special knowl- 
edge and experience for their solution. 
On the whole such schools are more apt 
to reach speedy and successful develop- 
ment and to attain effective adjustment 
with the industrial situation, if guided 
by a central expert authority with a main 
purpose clearly in view, rather than 
under the administration of inexpert 
school boards and superintendents. 

Massachusetts is at present somewhat 
behind certain other states in provisions 
for industrial education. The passing of 
the proposed bill would place her dis- 


- tinctly in the lead in this enormously im- 


portant field of social and economic en- 
deavor. 


The Dominant Note of the Modern 
Philanthropy 


Edward T. Devine 


(Address as president of the 33d National Conference of Charities and Correc- - 
tion, Philadelphia, May 9,1906. In the speaKer’s absence, the address was distributed 


on the opening night of the conference.) 


The history of this National Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction begins 
with the problems of charitable institu- 
tions supported by taxation, and caring 
for those persons, adults and children, 
who by reason of infirmity or misconduct 
are for the time being wards of the state. 
Whatever excursions are made into the 
larger social problems we return inevit- 
ably for our central fundamental and in- 
alienable task, to the charitable and cor- 
rectional institutions and those whom 
they shelter. Prison, asylum, almshouse, 
and orphanage remain immediately be- 
fore us, cutting off, it may be, the vision 
of a regenerated society to which enthu- 
siasts for prevention would direct our 
thoughts, and giving us with every rising 
sun the day’s work of our hands. What- 
ever the secret sympathies or the outside 
interests of individuals may be, it re- 
mains true that the great majority of 
those who in the successive years have 
been enrolled in this conference are 
judged by their success or failure in the 
giving of actual support to the indigent 
or discipline to the delinquent. 

Although prevention is to be preferred 
to relief it is a reasonable demand that 
this conference in its several sessions 
shall constantly return to the considera- 
tion of these problems of institutional 
care, and especially to the questions re- 
lating to the duty of the state and its po- 
litical subdivisions, and that the undivid- 
ed influence of the conference, whatever 
subjects it may from time to time con- 
sider, shall be brought persistently and 
effectively to bear upon the standards of 
efficiency in these institutions, and upon 
the standards of citizenship in the com- 
munity which determine whether the in- 
stitutions are to have the necessary finan- 
cial and moral support, and whether they 
are to be held to strict accountability for 
their work. 
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It remains true, however, that these 
institutions and societies have their place 
in the larger social scheme of things. 
They have to do mainly with the wrecks 
of industry, stranded personalities, the 
handicapped, the inefficient, the exploited. 
Working with these unfortunates and 
thinking day after day about them, we 
may finally come to think that no respon- 
sibility for the general improvement of 
mankind rests upon our shoulders. But 
this is a mistake. 

What we have to do has no meaning, 
does not become fundamentally worth 
while, except as we see its bearing upon 
the larger social problem of the genera- 
tion. Unless we can feel that in the last — 
analysis there is some social utility in 
the work of our institutions, societies, 
committees, state and municipal depart- 
ments, they will not forever command 
our enthusiasm and loyalty, even though, 
as archaic survivals, they may still pro- 
vide professionals an income, and volun- 
teers a congenial method of keeping in 
the public eye. 

The dominant note of the modern phil- 
anthropy is one which does thus relate 
the work of charitable relief and reform- 
atory discipline to the all-absorbing so- 
cial problem. This idea is not that of 
compassion—though sympathy lies at its 
root; nor that of justice—though justice, 
to change the figure, is its corner stone. 
The doctrine that the state must prevent 
starvation, lest starving men become dan- 
gerous, is so little the keynote of our 
charity that it sounds strange in our 
ears; and equally inadequate as an ex- 
pression of the modern philanthropy is 
the injunction to withhold alms lest by 
giving we pauperize. 

To these ideas we may give grudging 
assent, or we may indignantly, if illogic- 
ally, repudiate them altogether, but in 
either event we demand something more 
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and something different. Again, we are 
not content to give alms merely for the 
sake of our own spiritual welfare, even 
according to the most approved canons 
of secrecy and humility. 

The ancient Jewish ideal of not with- 
holding the hand from the poor and the 
needy, primarily because of a sense of 
duty and of personal dignity—a sense of 
what is due to oneself; and the Christian 
ideal of infinite compassion—of giving 
twice what is asked, of selling all that 
one has and giving to the poor, of going 
two miles when the service of a mile’s 
journey is required, of non-resistance 
even to malicious demands—these are in- 
deed noble ideals and they have each 
their part in lighting our path. It is all 
very well to feel compassion for the poor, 
and to act under the guidance of the com- 
passionate impulse alone when the dis- 
tress which arouses our pity is due to 
some convulsion of nature, to some un- 
foreseeable external calamity. It is all 
very well not to withhold the hand from 
the poor if the unfortunate whom we 
would succor can be made to stand by 
our friendly service. There is abundant 
opportunity to-day in every community 
for charity, for consecrated personal ser- 
vice of these kinds. 

The modern philanthropy, reverently 
recognizing all this, is still unsatisfied. 
Some with the blind passion of outraged 
humanity, and some with the patient in- 
sistence of the scientific spirit are giving 
evidence of a desire to ascertain why it 
is that inmates come into our public and 
private charitable institutions from found- 
ling hospital to pauper grave, and into 
our insane asylums, prisons, reforma- 
tories, and probation schemes, faster than 
all our educational processes, our relief 
funds, and even our consecrated personal 
service have thus far been able to put the 
dependents and the delinquents again 
upon their feet; and why it is that out 
just beyond the recognized social debtors 
whom we support there is so large a 
number whose standards of living are in- 
tolerably low, giving constant menace to 
the health and safety of their children and 
- their neighbors, sources of possible moral 
and physical infection to all with whom 
they come into any kind of social or in- 
dustrial contact. 
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If I have rightly conceived the domi- 
nant idea of the modern philanthropy it is 
embodied in a determination to seek out 
and to strike effectively at those organ- 
ized forces of evil, at those particular 
causes of dependence and intolerable liv- 
ing conditions which are beyond the con- 
trol of the individuals whom they injure 
and whom they too often destroy. 

Other tasks for other ages. This be 
the glory of ours that the social causes of 
dependence shall be destroyed. Other 
work for other agencies. This be the 
chosen field of philanthropy that relief 
shall come at last to those who in the 
very nature of the case—the child, the 
sick, the weak—cannot help themselves. 

No doubt there are individual as well 
as social causes of dependence. No 
doubt the poor, like the rich, have their 
faults and weaknesses, the consequences 
of which recoil upon themselves. The 
moral and religious teachers of the na- 
tion, from pulpit, school-room, public 
press and fireside have their responsibili- 
ties for opening the eyes that are blind, 
for inculcating good habits, and preach- 
ing the sermons for which there are 
everywhere such obvious texts. 

But since such faults and follies, such 
weaknesses and sins, are peculiar to no 
one class, since they are quite as abun- 
dant among those who give as among 
those who receive aid, may we not profit- 
ably turn to this other group of evils, 
evils from which the poor suffer griev- 
ously but against which they cannot ef- 
fectively protect themselves ? 

I ask your attention to the common ele- 
ment in alcoholism as encouraged by the 
liquor trust ; the cigarette evil as fostered 
by the tobacco trust; broken health and 
exhausted resources directly due to poi- 
sonous and fraudulent proprietary medi- 
cines ; other injuries of a similar kind for 
which manufacturers and sellers of adul- 
terated foods are responsible; the manu- 
facture of sweated goods, with a sharing 
of the profit between dealer and consum- 
er; the destruction of the health and the 
sacrifice of the lives of little children in 
cotton factories, coal mines, glass facto- 
ries, and tenement house industries for 
the sake of their employers’ profits, al- 
though in some instances also for their 
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parents’ greed; the sending of messenger 
boys of tender years to brothels and ho- 
tels, to their grave moral injury, that the 
difference between their wages and the 
wages of men may go to swell the divi- 
dends of a great corporation; the abduc- 
tion of innocent country girls at hotels 
and railway stations as a systematic in- 
dustry, not merely to gratify the evil pas- 
sions of individuals but also in order that 
the owners of houses in which prostitu- 
tion is carried on may receive larger 
rents, and the renter more substantial 
profits; the payment of less than a living 
wage to girls in stores and factories, with 
sickening indifference to the methods by 
which the remainder is secured; the or- 
ganized gambling schemes at race track 
and in pool room which hold their own 
in the Empire State by open and shame- 
less bribe to the county fairs; the erection 
and management of dwellings which are 
dark, unsanitary, and indecent because 
they are among the gilt-edge investments 
yielding not five or six but ten and twen- 
ty-five per cent on the capital risked by 
the speculative builder, but yielding also 
a goodly harvest of tuberculosis and other 
disease; yellow journalism avowedly 
pandering in the one class of journals to 
a feverish love for excitement and in the 
other, usually sold at a higher price, to a 
morbid desire for salacious literature and 
suggestive advertisements, but both, as 
always, for pecuniary profit. 

It is a long list, but it is by no means 
complete. Are not these, and other forces 
of a like kind, really responsible for the 
continual accession to the numbers of 
those who with their children come at 
last to require our help? And is there 
not a common element in all these agen- 
cies of the evil one, widely as they differ 
from one another, and divergent as their 
origins and their natural history may 
seem to be? The love of money is their 
common root. And this root of these 
evils, and, as a higher authority has de- 
clared, of all evil, is not, at least so far as 
these evils are concerned, an abstraction, 
an impersonal devil. On the contrary, it 
is embodied capital appearing at legisla- 
tive hearings, or quite as often in the leg- 
islature itself, pleading against reform, 
the rights of property, the sacredness of 
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vested interests, the burdensome cost of 
each measure for the public good, rais- 
ing the dust of argument to conceal the 
heavy cost of inaction and neglect. 

The plea is made in the name of the 
rights of property, in the name of legiti- 
mate business, but it is a false plea and 
no legitimate business stands upon so 
frail a foundation. There are broad- 
minded, warm-hearted, hard-headed busi- 
ness men to give the lie to the false plea 
in every branch of industry. [f it were 


not so we would all become socialists at ~ 


once, and have done with an industrial 
order which must be carried on upon so | 
low a level. Industrial progress has 
reached a point long since which makes 
the exploitation of the weak unnecessary. 
It was always a losing phase of industry 
when judged from the standpoint of the 
common good. With the progress in the 
arts and sciences, with the increased ac- 
cumulations of capital, with a greater effi- 
ciency of labor, with a division of work 
and an organization of industry as wide 
as the earth, there remains not a shred of 
excuse for the employment of little chil- 
dren, for unsanitary tenements, for fraud- 
ulent food ,or for any other phase of 
manufacture or commerce or living con- 
ditions which being interpreted means 
simply the exploitation of the weak. 
Legitimate business does not require it, 
and where it exists, as it does exist on 
every hand, its motive is predatory,— 
pecuniary gain for an individual with 
absolutely no social utility to correspond. 

Business enterprise invests in improv- 
ed machinery; business exploitation pre- 
fers to use up the lives of children. 
Business enterprise assumes the cost of 
accident and by assuming it learns how 
to avoid them; business exploitation 
throws the cost upon the widows and 
children of those who are sacrificed and 
pays of its surplus to commercial insur- 
ance companies which make their profits 
by fighting suits for damages instead of 
lessening accidents. Business exploita- 
tion preys upon the weaknesses of men; 
business enterprise develops _ their 
strength. 

The reason why there is need in our 
day as never before for organized, con- 
certed action against these serried forces 
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of evil is that there is already organized 
aggressive action on the other side. It 
is the financial interest threatened in any 
reform which makes reform difficult or 
impossible. 

Housing reform might still be difficult 
even if there were not a strong pecuniary 
interest at stake in the building and rent- 
ing of unreformed tenements. But it 
would be easier than it is. Child labor 
would come to an end in a twelve-month 
if there were not money to be made in 
the exploitation of child labor. The gi- 
gantic fraud of proprietary medicines 
would have been exposed and ended long 
since except for the advertising contracts 
and for that part of the $100,000,000 
annual sale which is illegitimate, as the 
cocaine manufacturers admit that at least 
20 per cent of their output is illegitimate- 
ly used. The pure food bill would have 
passed the Senate ten years earlier at 
least if the interests which are involved 
in the manufacture and sale of impure or 
dishonestly named foods had not ap- 
peared year after year in opposition to 
the health boards and the reformers. 

The Consumers’ League would have 
more success in its efforts if the love of 
a bargain ingrained in the purchaser 
were not reinforced by the margin of 
profit which remains in sweat shop prod- 
ucts even after their price is fixed at a 
comparatively low level. The task of the 
temperance reformers would be enor- 
mously simplified if they had only to 
persuade the intemperate to mend their 
ways and to convince the young that ab- 
stinence is better for them than indul- 
gence. I do not underestimate the diff- 
culty of even this positive and necessary 
work. But what we now have to do in 
addition, and what we are thus far suc- 
ceeding very indifferently in doing, is to 
fight and overcome a powerful organized 
financial interest, which is behind the 
saloon, and which is responsible if there 
is such a thing as the moral law for a 
very large proportion of the alcoholics 
in our hospitals for the insane, of the 
“drunk and disorderlies” in our jails 
and prisons, of the non-support cases 
with which our charitable societies deal, 
of the dependent children whose parents 
are finally adjudged to be unfit guard- 
jans. 
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I have yet to find the reform move- 
ment or the philanthropic undertaking 
which does not at some point or other 
see its efforts thwarted by some organ- 
ized opposition which has its root in pe- 
cuniary profit—unholy, obviously illegal 
profit, or it may be quite as often out- 
wardly respectable profit, sanctioned by 
law, and sharing, it may be, with church 
and philanthropy, but none the less at 
bottom anti-social, injurious to health or 
morals, worthy to be outlawed as soon 
as its evil nature is understood. 

In this warfare against the active per- 
nicious forces of evil in our modern com- 
munities the first need is for informa- 
tion. We are all culpably, incredibly ig- 
norant of the very things which it would 
be most to our advantage and most to 
our credit to know. I deliberately charge 
the temperance reformers in this confer- 
ence, and there are not so many here as 
there should be, with complete ignorance 
as to the reasons for the existence of 
inebriates. We are wandering in the 
wilderness of the prejudices and tradi- 
tions of the temperance crusade. We 
think men drink because they have not 
taken a pledge, or because they have not 
been taught from certain elementary text- 
books of physiology, or because saloons 
are licensed, or licensed for too small a 
sum—but of the far more powerful in- 
fluences which have their roots in greed 
we hear nothing at all, or only such 
vague denunciations as are evidently 
without solid foundations in fearless and 
exhaustive inquiry. 

I charge the managers and officers of 
institutions for the care of children with 
ignorance of the causes which have led 
to the orphanage or the neglect of their 
wards. Are they on our hands because 
of essential vices and weaknesses of their 
parents, or because they were the victims 
of needless accidents, preventable dis- 
ease, or industrial exploitation? I have 
yet to find the report of an asylum or 
reformatory that deals intelligently and 
fearlessly with these questions. And yet 
what questions more pertinent than these 
can be conceived? 

I charge the hospitals—directors, su- 
perintendents, and physicians alike—with 
equal indifference or neglect. If things 
are taken down in the patients’ state- 
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ments on admission to be filed away in 
the office, if they are guessed at by wise 
physicians, or told to the nurses in the 
confidences of convalescence, which being 
blazoned abroad would furnish food for 
scandal, they are at least not tabulated 
and set forth in order by the hospitals so 
that we may shape legislation and social 
policies upon them. What we get in- 
stead is an appeal for funds to build and 
equip new wards, or at most a technical 
classification of diseases of which the eco- 
nomic and social significance is not.at all 
understood. 

Most of all I am constrained to charge 
my brethren in the charity organization 
movement itself, which stands pre-emi- 
nently for analysis of causes, and thor- 
ough investigation, with not having at 
all appreciated the importance of the en- 
vironmental causes of distress, with hay- 
ing fixed their attention far too much 
upon personal weaknesses and accidents 
and having too little sought for the evils 
which might yield to social treatment and 
for the anti-social actions of other men 
for which our cases are paying the pen- 
alty. 

It has been natural when we have seen 
an indigent consumptive with his hollow 
cheeks, or a worthless beggar with no 
signs of manhood left, or a premature 
little old man of fourteen whose life is 
apparently done, the fires of his energy 
all burned out before his time, to ask 
ourselves what was the personal weak- 
ness of this poor fellow, or what was 
his peculiar misfortune that he has thus 
been beaten in his struggle with life. 
Has he sinned or his parents that he has 
thus pitifully lost his chance? There was 
a place for that inquiry and it did credit 
to our humane instincts. But would it 
not be more profitable for us to ask a 
different question? Will it not be more 
natural for us to ask, in the spirit of the 
modern philanthropy, not what is his 
weakness, but who has exploited him for 
personal profit? The two inquiries, to be 
sure, often come nearly to the same 
thing—for it is of course on the side 
of our personal weakness that we are 
most easily exploited, but it may be that 
the economic inquiry will lead us to a 
fuller understanding of what has hap- 
pened, and to some more rational course 
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of action for the protection of others, 
than the moral inquiry which does not 
go beyond the personal character of the 
individual victim. 

We have long recognized that the 
process of pauperization requires a con- 
junction of moral weakness in the re- 
cipient with unwise alms on the part of 
the donor. Is it not time to recognize 
that practically all the other forms of 
degeneracy and dependence require at 
some stage or other a conjunction of 
some inherited or acquired weakness in 
the individual and an overt temptation 
or an unfavorable condition external to 
him which would ordinarily not be pre- 
sented at all if it were not to.the ad- 
vantage, apparently, of another party to 
the transaction? The most profitable task 
of modern philanthropy is to find this 
other party and to deal by radical 
methods with him. 

My friends, I cannot pretend that this 
is an easy task. But if we look about, 
we must, I think, admit with profound 
conviction that the alternative of contin- 
uing to care for the fallen and the help- 
less is also no easy task. The insane 
and imbecile, the sick and disabled, the 
widow and the orphan, the immigrant 
and the unemployed, the intemperate, the 
delinquent—the social wreckage of every 
description would it not be better if 
we could by any means lessen its amount? 
The financial burden of the dependence 
which we now have we measure in part, 
but the whole extent of it no man knows, 
and the crushing weight of it is heaviest 
upon the poor who are themselves upon 
the margin of dependence. If we accept 
the alternative, that we will throw our 
energies, so far as our present actual re- 
sponsibility for the relief of distress will 
permit, into concerted, organized action 
against those forces, organized and alert 
as they are, which flourish by exploiting 
the weakness of the poor—or of the rich 
and poor alike—we shall find, I repeat, 
discouraging aspects in the position of 
our adversaries. The ablest lawyers are 
retained in their service. Vested interests. 
will appeal, not without just grounds in 
some instances, to the conservatism of 
the courts, inertia, indifference, ignor- 
ance, prejudice, and a thousand complica- 
tions will arise like stone walls before us, 
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and the walls may be covered, as some 
modern military defenses have been, with 
barbed wire to lacerate and annoy us. 
Against all these obstacles we shall have 
on our side the spirit of the modern phil- 
anthropy. But it is enough; for it com- 
prehends justice. Its aim is conservative ; 
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to re-establish the principle of individual 
responsibility upon the more sure basis 
of a nearer approach to equality of oppor- 
tunity. Its method is radical; to strike 
hard with every weapon which is at hand 
against the organized forces of corrup- 
tion, injustice, and predatory greed. 


The greatest event of the 


Triumph 
of the. month not only, but of the 
Joint Trade past three years in our in- 


dustrial history, is the set- 
tlement of the differences between the 
anthracite coal operators and the United 
Mine Workers. The particular points at 
issue between them are already forgotten, 
and indeed never made an impression 
upon the public mind. But the result 
achieved, which neither party to the con- 
troversy contended for as their chief con- 
cern, is regarded with profound satis- 
faction by the third and greatest party 
to the issue—the public. That result 
registers the greatest triumph ever 
achieved in American industrial history 
for the principle of arbitration and the 
method of the joint-trade agreement. 
The arbitration actually forced upon the 
operators three years ago by the presi- 
dent of the United States, through the 
commission appointed by him to settle 
the strike that then imperilled the coun- 
try, is now proposed by these same oper- 
ators as the basis of settlement with their 
employes, whose demands exceeded that 
award. The United Mine Workers are 
content to waive these demands in con- 
sideration of having a joint-trade agree- 
ment signed for the first time by the off- 
cers of the operating companies and the 
officers of the miners’ national and dis- 
trict organizations. When it is remem- 
bered that the former refused to meet 
the latter three years ago, and dealt with 
_ them only indirectly, even upon the in- 
sistance of the nation’s chief executive, 
the joint-trade agreement may well be 
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credited with its most conspicuous and 


far-reaching triumph. President John 
Mitchell of the United Mine Workers is 
justified in making what he intimates is 
the last claim of his administration: 

Some are inclined to believe that because 
we have not secured an advance in wages 
or any improvement in the conditions of our 
employment, that we have not accomplished 
anything. I want to say that I believe that 
you have taken the most advanced step in 
the history of this movement. You have 
secured what you have never before secured 
—a signed agreement with the operators. 
It is an agreement which is not entered into 
with the United Mine Workers, but with 
the officers of that organization. They have 
signed an agreement with your national 
president and with your district officers. 

President Baer and his colleagues are 
also to be congratulated upon conserving 
the interests of their investors and the 
public welfare by relying upon the arbi- 
tration award which they reluctantly ac- 
cepted when it was fixed by the commis- 
sion, whose appointment they resented as 
an impertinent interference. 


Above even these most significant re- 
sults of this “thirty years’ war” in our 
hard coal fields, another may prove to be 
supreme. For is not President Roose- 
velt’s bold and unprecedented interposi- 
tion in appointing the Anthracite Coal 
Strike Commission to settle the strike 
of 1892, justified by having restored 
peace to our greatest industry for three 
years and by laying the basis of just 
relationships for six years? 

The immeasurable reach of this pre- 
cedent into the future is at least intimated 
by its prodigious practical achievement. 
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Trade Unions William Hard in his article 
versus, in the Outlook for May 19, 
Among the on the Western Federation 
ers. 


of Miners, has luminously 
discriminated between that organization 
and the American Federation of Labor. 
It ought to clear up the popular misap- 
prehension which confuses not only these 
two organizations, but more still the pur- 
poses and methods of trade-unionism 
and socialism. The contrast between the 
United Mine Workers and the Western 
Federation of Miners is drawn not too 
graphically to be unjust to either. Rep- 
resenting the attitude of trade unionism, 
the United Mine Workers are correctly 
described as accepting the present indus- 
trial system and regarding their employ- 
ers as partners; as wanting to increase 
their own and reduce their partners’ 
share of the proceeds; and as depending 
upon joint-trade-agreements of craft 
unions with their employers to secure 
their rights. 

Representing socialism, the Western 
Federation of Miners, ‘‘denounces the 
present industrial system and regards the 
very existence of the employer as an 
evil’; “wants to eliminate the employer 
and the wage-system”’; “is averse to 
signing contracts with employers,” and 
“would organize workers not by crafts 
but by industries.” 

Trade unionism is thus shown to be 
the conservatism of the labor move- 
ment. The American Federation of 
Labor is to the socialists an ‘‘opportunist 
body.” “It has a reverence for the in- 
evitable.” “It is oblivious of principles 
and dominated by facts.’ Its “day by 
day, hand-to-mouth wisdom seems to the 
leaders of the Western Federation of 
Miners to be little less than treasonable.” 

So far Mr. Hard will be readily fol- 
lowed by his readers who agree with his 
conclusion that, 
from the standpoint of the employer, who 
must deal with his men, and from the stand- 
point of practical trade unionism, which, in 
order to exist, must negotiate with the em- 
ployer, this declaration of hostility to the 
very existence of the employer does not 
seem to be good bsuiness sense and cannot 
fail to make settled business conditions al- 
most impossible. As a business proposition 
in a business world the Western Federation 


of Miners is, therefore, open to serious criti- 
cism. 
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But those without the temperament of, 
or personal acquaintanceship with the 
idealists, will find it difficult to under- 
stand the very true assertion that while 
“Mr. Mitchell’s organization is a busi- 
ness enterprise,” Mr. Haywood’s organi- 
zation “is incidentally a business enter- 
prise but fundamentally a philosophical 
agitation, which has brought a ray of 
imagination and of sentiment into the 
life of many an underground toiler.” 

That is as true of the initiative and 
ideal with which these rough American 
frontiersmen started out, as it was of 
our author idealists at Brook Farm two 
generations ago in the heart of New 
England. 
inative temperament. This element of 
imagination is on the one hand closely 
akin to the religious faith which is cap- 
able of the utmost devotion; and on the 
other hand forms the working hypothe- 
sis within which the most rigid economic 
theory and cast-iron industrial system can 
be riveted with remorseless logic. Thus 
the artist-poet William Morris and the 
inexorably logical and _ philosophical 
economist Karl Marx do not find them- 
selves “strange bed-fellows.” 

There is a tendency to fanaticism 
among those adherents of the socialist 
ideal, who are without historical per- 
spective or evolutionary patience. Under 
cover of the almost religious fervor with 
which many espouse it, some undoubtedly 
hatched cruel conspiracies and did dark 
deeds that cry to heaven for justice. 

But neither attendant crimes, nor un- 
practical fanaticism, nor impossibly un- 
business-like adherence to absolute ideals 
can explain away or do away with the 
socialist temperament and tendency in 
human nature. It has to be reckoned 
with not only in psychology but in eco- 
nomics and ethics, inindustry and politics. 

So far, the most effective way in which 
it has been reckoned with has been by a 
conservative trade unionism. 


Blind to the signs of the 


Advent = 
of Labor in times must they be who do 
American : 

Politics. | not see that organized labor 


is as sure to be a distinct 
force in American politics as it has long 
since been in Germany, Belgium, France 
and Great Britain. 


Socialism appeals to the imag- — 
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The “grievances” which the represen- 
tatives of unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor presented 
to the president of the United States, 
president of the Senate and the speaker 
of the House of Representatives, are, 
for our present purpose passed by as 
the occasion or pretext for this far more 
formidable declaration of intention with 


which the “bill of grievances” closed: 
But if perchance you will not heed us, 
we will appeal to the consciences and sup- 
port of our fellow citizens. 
The effect of the reception given by the 
officials to the delegation of one hundred 
or more who presented this document, 
was demonstrated the very next day. For 
the executive council of the Federation 
of Labor then issued a “reaffirmation of 
the cardinal principles of the trade union 
movement.” All these were reduced to 
one, viz.: 
that the independent use of the ballot by 
the trade unionists and workingmen, united 
regardless of party, is most firmly and un- 
equivocally favored, that we may elect men 
from our own ranks to make new laws and 
administer them along the lines laid down 
in the legislative demands of the American 
Federation of Labor, and at the same time 
secure an impartial judiciary that will not 
govern us by arbitrary injunctions of the 
courts, nor act as the pliant tools of corpo- 
rate wealth. 


The workers are called upon “to remove 
all forms of political servitude and party 
slavery to the end that the working peo- 
ple may act as a unit at the polls at 
every election.” 

That this is no idle boast or threat is 
already evident. For at Chicago, as at 
other points throughout the country, dele- 
gated conventions are being held to form- 
ulate plans for controlling party pri- 
maries in the interest of the labor vote. 
This very practical purpose of the Chi- 
cago unions it is hoped by them will be 
the rallying point for a national move- 
ment carrying on and out the aim and 
platform of this local “progressive al- 
liance.” With the socialist party vote 
steadily increasing and the trade unions 
in the field to seize and wield the bal- 
ance of power within the other parties, 
it looks as though our American com- 
monwealths would have to reckon with 
both the radical and conservative labor 
vote. What the balance of power in the 
hands of a compact labor representation 
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in the legislature may mean, has been 
promptly demonstrated in the British 
Parliament. Although there are only 
fifty labor members, the premier accepted 
the trades-dispute bill introduced by the 
labor party as a substitute for the gov- 
ernment’s own measure. Although it 
is aimed to nullify the Taff-Vale decision 
of the House of Lords and releases the 
funds of trades unions from suit for 
damage done by any individual member 
of a union, it passed the House of Com- 
mons by a vote of 456 to 66. With 
the unrestricted franchise in this country 
and the clear field for legislation by the 
majorities, the political dominance of our 
working masses is conditioned only by 
their capacity to unite with each other 
and act together. 


One of the amusing popu- 

Organiaztion !ar misconceptions of the 
of Printers. labor movement is based 
upon the lack of knowledge 

of the early growth and later develop- 
ment of industrial relations. Yet the 
grotesque notion of the labor problem 
by people who overlook the historical 
perspective ceases to amuse when one 
realizes the extent to which it is the 
cause of bitter intolerance. The em- 
ployer who imagines that the labor 
movement began at Homestead or was 
born in the railway strike of 1894, is led 
by this very misconception to think that 
his own power is, so far as he and his 
affairs are concerned, a sufficient solvent 
for the whole “trouble.” The unionist, 
on the other hand, who fails to sense the 
time element in the evolution of trades 
unionism is the very one who gets the 
idea that everything can be gained at 
one stroke, provided it be vigorous 
enough, and who is heard fallaciously to 
remark upon occasion that “trades 
unionism stands or falls on the issue of 
this or that particular strike or struggle.” 


It is well for both of these types of 
men, as well as for the public, more or 
less impatient at the annoyances of in- 
dustrial disputes, to get an occasional 
glimpse into the history of the labor 
movement—to see the historical depth 
at which its roots are to be uncovered. 

In this connection no more timely con- 
tribution to the information on early 
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trade union movements has appeared in 
a decade than the careful investigation 
of Ethelbert Stewart, of the United 
States Department of Commerce and 
Labor, on Early Organization of Prin- 
ters which has been issued in Bulle- 
tin 61 of the department. At the very 
moment when a national struggle is be- 
ing waged in the printing trade, and the 


participants on both sides, as well as the - 


public, are agitated over the ins and outs 
of weekly and daily events, we are sud- 
denly taken back one hundred years in 
“wage scales,” “uniform wage conditions 
for the whole country,” and “strike bene- 
fits’ during the year 1786 or 1808. We 
find discussions as to the “man who 
works for less than the scale” and how 
he shall be immediately dropped from 
membership, and his name communi- 
cated to the secretaries of “typographical 
societies” in other cities, that they may 
be on their guard against his intrusion in 
those localities. It certainly gives the 
reader a strong impression that we are 
not in an age of unprecedented demands, 
as some employers’ associations would 
have us believe, nor that “trade unions 
are a dangerous innovation and an in- 
vasion of American principles.” 

The period covered by Mr. Stewart is 
from 1786 to 1853. At the latter date 
the National Union was one year old. 
This was the predecessor of the present 
International Typographical Union, so 
that the present organization may be said 
to have had practically a continuous ex- 
istence for over half a century. As he 
says in the introduction, the article “rep- 
resents pioneer work in its field, not only 
in the reproduction of documents, but in 
the resort to the minute books of these 
societies” (referring to the typographical 
societies). The addresses “to the trade” 
or “to the public” have been reproduced 
in full, and for the most part without 
comment, the one object always kept in 
view being to let the workingmen of that 
period tell their own story. 


Associated effort among 

Some Early the printers prior to 1795 
Minutes - was temporary, having a 
single purpose. When this 

was accomplished the compact was dis- 
solved. The first, probably, of such un- 
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derstandings among journeymen print- 
ers was in New York City in 1776, when 
a demand for an increase of wages was 
made by them and refused by their em- 
ployers, with the result that a strike was 
called. This proving successful, the as- 
sociation ceased. Again, in Philadelphia 
in 1786, an attempt by the employers to 
reduce wages to $5.83 1-3 a week was 
made the occasion of calling the trade to- 
gether. The statement made by the 
printers at this meeting has fortunately 
been preserved: 


At a meeting of journeymen printers of 
Philadelphia held at the house of Henry 
Myers on Wednesday evening, the 31st ul- 
timo, the following resolutions were unani- 
mously entered into and ordered transcribed 
for publication. In consequence of an at- 
tempt having been made by some of our 
employers to reduce our wages to 35 shillings 
per week: 


Resolved, That we, the subscribers, will 
not engage to work for any printing estab- 
lishment in this city or county under the 
sum of $6 per week. 

Resolved, That we will support such of 
our brethren as shall be thrown out of em- 
ployment on account of their refusing to 
work for less than $6 per week. 

Philadelphia, June 7, 1786. 

The early payment of benefit funds 
from one union to another is well illus- 
trated in the following paragraph which 
appeared in the New York Evening Post 
for September 19, 1803: 


The president of Franklin Typographical 
Society, of New York, acknowledges the re- 
ceipt of $83.50 from the Philadelphia Typo- 
graphical Society for the relief of such of 
our members as may be distressed in conse- 
quence of the prevailing epidemic (yellow 
fever). 


The Philadelphia Typographical So- 
ciety adopted a constitution in 1806. In 
addition to a sick benefit of $3 a week 
and a funeral benefit of $10, “in every 
case where a member may be thrown out 
of employ, by reason of his refusing to 
thought to listen to “demands” and 
take less than the established prices,” 
the board of directors “shall advance, if 
required, on his own security in their dis- 
cretion, such sum per week as will be 
sufficient to defray his ordinary expen- 
ses.” In 1806 it began expelling mem- 
bers on first offense for working below 
the scale of prices. In February, 1807, 
it extended the obligation to all members, 
before resting upon officers only, to aid 
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members in securing employment in 
preference to non-members, by the pas- 
sage of the following: 

Resolved, That if any member of this so- 
ciety who shall procure employment for any 
person or persons who are not members of 
this institution in preference, and knowing 
at the time of the procuring of such employ- 
ment that there are members of this society 
then out of actual employment, such mem- 
ber or members so offending shall on con- 
viction be subjected to a fine of $5, and for 
second offense be liable to suspension or 
expulsion, at the discretion of the directors: 
provided, nevertheless, that this resolution 
shall not be construed to the prejudice of 
members interesting themselves in behalf of 
strangers in distress, or emigrants from 
Europe. 

The first mention of union cards 
among the printers seems to have been 
in 1807, when the Typographical Society 
of Philadelphia adopted the following 
regulation: 

Resolved, That cards be printed by the 
society, to be renewed by the secretary every 
month, for the benefit of those out of em- 
ployment, stating that they are not in ar- 
rears. 

These are only a few extracts taken 
from the mass of unabridged quotations 
from the original documents. The com- 
pilation which the thorough research of 
Mr. Stewart has brought before us in 
convenient form, is alike invaluable to 
the student of trade organization and il- 
luminating to the casual reader who may 
desire an interesting insight into early 
conditions—which will appear to him to 
differ astonishingly little from those of 


to-day. 


The students of Lewis In- 
stitute, Chicago, have rea- 
son to be proud of a piece 
of work in the foundry of 
the institute. The past winter, a bronze 
tablet was dedicated to the memory of 
John A. Roche, first president of the 
board of trustees, who died two years 
ago. The work upon the tablet was done 
entirely by students, instructors and 
others connected with the institute. The 
casting demonstrated the excellence of 
the foundry equipment, and the ability of 
the students who carried the enterprise 
through to success under the careful 
supervision of their instructor. The 
modeling of the portrait, which is an ex- 
ceptionally fine likeness, the decorations, 
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and the inscription were the work of a 
Chicago sculptor who formerly was con- 
nected with the institute as an instructor. 
The memorial is placed at the entrance to 
Machinery Hall, a building of the insti- 
tute which was completed shortly before 
the death of Mr. Roche and to which he 
gave much thought and attention. 

The significance of this memorial, 
however, lies in the fact that it exempli- 
fies well the spirit and practical basis 
with which Mr. Roche sought to have the 
work of this great technical school car- 
ried on. When the estimates for the 
equipment of the new building were laid 
before the trustees, he suggested that the 
old shops of Lewis Institute had a suf- 
ficient equipment to enable the students 
to make all the machinery and tools 
which the growing needs of the school 
demanded, and that the young men be 
given this chance for a practical applica- 
tion of the knowledge which they had al- 
ready gained. The plan was adopted by 
the trustees and immediately put into 
operation by the faculty. The students 
in the engineering department, who aver- 
age in age 18 years, were set to work in 
the drawing and pattern rooms, in the 
foundry, in the smithy, and in the ma- 
chine shops, making the machine lathes, 
and all the tools and appliances which the 
institute would need for its incoming 
classes. 


No citizen of this country 
whose memory reaches back 
a decade to the time when 
able-bodied Americans anxious for work 
were driven by unemployment into the 
bread lines, or whose eye to the future 
tells him that similar crises in the indus- 
trial life of the nation are within the 
range of possibilities, can fail to have 
a sympathetic interest in the problem 
which England faces just as often and 
as surely as every winter rolls around. 
The terrible experience of winter before 
last in London was only an aggravated 
case of the ordeal which annually in 
greater or lesser severity grips the Brit- 
ish metropolis. Through the operation 
of the Unemployed Workmen Act we 
are at last afforded some careful analysis 
of those who constitute “the unem- 
ployed.” 


Are the 
Unemployed 
Unemployable? 
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In a recent issue of Mansfield House 
Magazine, a resident of the London so- 
cial settlement of that name comments at 
length upon statistics gathered from 
West Ham under the provisions of the 
Unemployed Workmen Act. This is the 
region in which the settlement is situ- 
ated. He declares that the investiga- 
tion disproves the statement so frequent- 
ly made that the majority of the unem- 
ployed are unemployable. “That there 
are large numbers of unemployables 
we frankly admit,” he says, but pointedly 
adds, “the admission does not make them 
any the less our brothers to whom we 
have a duty; nor does it make it the 
less true that by our present social system 
we have largely contributed to the manu- 
facturing of this army of unemployables. 
But we have always maintained that 
in West Ham there is a very large pro- 
portion of ‘genuine unemployed’ men 
who want work and cannot get it, to say 
nothing of those who through age or 
other disability are prevented from work- 
ing; and this position is now established 
beyond possibility of doubt.” 

In West Ham, between October 11, 
1905, and January 31, 1906, 4,000 men 
and 150 women registered themselves 
under the Unemployed Workmen Act as 
wanting employment. Eighty-five per 
cent of the applicants had resided in West 
Ham for at least five years; 800 were 
born there. They are not vagrants. 
Nearly half of them are between 35 and 
55 years of age. Half of them rent three 
or more rooms, so that we are not deal- 
ing with the very poorest; and these 
4,000 are returned as having at least 
12,000 dependents. The typical case, 
then, is that of a man about 40, living in 
half a house, with a wife and two young 
children dependent upon him. Fourteen 
hundred of the men declared themselves 
willing to emigrate, and 1,300 had re- 
ceived parish relief. 

So much for the registration statistics ; 
we come to what is more important, the 
careful investigation of the cases one by 
one. This work has been undertaken by 
a committee of workers provided by the 
Charity Organisation Society; it is un- 
necessary to say that the work has been 
thoroughly done. The investigation of 
4,194 cases has just been finished. Each 
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applicant’s answers were checked as far 
as possible, and his previous history 


traced back in some cases several years, | 


and under different employers. The re- 


sults are tabulated as follows: 
Class I. The regular artisan 49 or 


Class II. The casual artisan 

and regular laborer........ 648 or 15.5% 
Class III. The casual laborer.1662 or 39.6% 
Class IV. The man who does 

not, cannot, or will not work 825 or 19.6% 
Unclassified 


1.2% 


4194 100.% 


Class IV. is sub-divided as follows: 
Past work (i. e., too old, etc.) 293 or 7.0% 
Prevented from working (ill- 


NESS; » CECH cn civ iccetas oeekerisr 157 or 3.7% 
Won’t work (drink, indolence, ; 
Click) kek Some roR Groom eros 375 or 8.9% 

825 19.6% 


Those unclassified are returned thus: 


TNS WOLD? Sao a rcie hie yn eketnicters 704 or 16.8% 
Cannot beisfound?. 2. sto. ene 201 or 48% 
Not wage earners............ 105 or 2.5% 

1010 24.1% 


The main thing to note is that all the 
men in the first three classes are pro- 
nounced, after the most thorough in- 
vestigation by a C. O. S. Committee, to 
be able and willing to work. There are 
2,359 of these or 56.25 per cent of the 
total applicants; the “won’t works” are 
only 8.9 per cent. If we deduct all the 
others—those who cannot be found, those 
who are too old, or ill, or in some other 
way prevented from working—we are 
left with 2,359 who “can and will,” and 


375 who “won't”; 86 per cent of the. 


former and 14 per cent of the latter. 


The figures do not represent anything 
like the total amount of unemployment 
in the borough; there are of course some 
“won't works” who have not registered; 
perhaps there are many of them; on the 
other hand, many of the best of the un- 
employed have not registered, but are 
trade unionists in receipt of out-of-work 
benefits. 


The continual pressure or 
imminency of the unem- 
ployed problem in the 
regions surrounding the London social 
settlements is indicated by the regularity 
with which the settlement journals give 
space to discussion of the facts or eager 
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Report of Committee on Hospital Needs and Finances 


speculation as to “the way out.” The 
May number of the Toynbee Record, 
which is just at hand, contains some de- 
scription of a Dutch investigation as to 
the best plan for insurance against unem- 
ployment. 

In September, 1903, the Employers’ 
Union of Amsterdam sent an address to 
the municipality pointing out the desir- 
ability of such insurance. A committee 
was appointed to consider the suggestion 
and has now sent in a report. It recom- 
mends that the experiment begin with 
the carpenters, as these are the only work- 
ers in the building trades there who have 
a well organized trade union. The im- 
portance of this point is made evident 
when the detailed scheme for operation is 
outlined. The committee divide their re- 
port into three parts: Part 1 deals 
with the amount of unemployment; 
2 gives statistics as to the migra- 
tion of country carpenters to Amster- 
dam; 3 deals with the financing of 
the plan. 

For the seven years, 1898 to 1904 in- 
clusive, the percentage of union carpen- 
ters unemployed averaged 4.2, being 8.5 
in 1898, dropping in 1899 to 2 per cent 
and rising gradually to 6.5 in 1904. 
Among the unorganized carpenters un- 
employment during these seven years may 
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be put at 7.3 per cent. Unemployment is 
greatest between the ages of 18 and 
27 and from 48 onwards. 

After giving an account of trade union 
contributions, the report concludes that 
a well-organized trade union is at pres- 
ent the only center where a scheme of 
insurance against unemployment has a_ 
chance of success. 

The migration of carpenters to and 
from Amsterdam was investigated as far 
back as 1870, and a study made as to 
whether a subsidy from the municipal- 
ity would increase the evil of unemploy- 
ment by attracting workmen from the 
country. The conclusion is that the num- 
ber of working people coming to Amster- 
dam has diminished of late, and that as 
long as farm and dairy work are in 
good condition, the town will not draw 
too many people. 

Dealing with the cost, the committee 
thinks that the insurance fund, which may 
be subsidized from taxation, should be 
administered by a voluntary society; but 
that the public subsidy depend on the 
voluntary society, (1) showing will and 
power to make an earnest effort to cope 
with the evils of unemployment, and (2 ) 
taking precaution to deal only with bona 
fide unemployed. 


Report of the New York Committee on Hospital 
Needs and Finances 


The Committee on Hospital Needs 
and Hospital Finances, appointed at the 
request of a public meeting held March 
23, 1905, under the auspices of the New 
York Association for Improving the Con- 
dition of the Poor, has submitted a report 
at the conclusion of its work. It has held 
many meetings, and, through sub-com- 
mittees, has studied carefully the subjects 
of hospital accounting, hospital econo- 
mies, and hospital support. 

The committee, which states that it has 
received at the hands of the hospitals of 
New York the most cordial cooperation, 


is made up of the following: 
John E. Parsons, Hoffman Miller, 


chairman, Thomas M. Mulry, 
John Winters Bran- Leonard BH. Op- 
nan, M. D., dycke, 


1See Charities and The Commons, Noy. 11,1905. 


T. O. Callender, 


Frederick A. Cleve- : be 
land, Frederick Sturges, 


Seth Low, John A. Wyeth, M. D. 
William H. Allen, secretary. 


Frank Tucker, 


The report follows: 


This committee is strongly of the opinion 
that a system of uniform accounting, which 
shall take into consideration, differences of 
conditions affecting different hospitals, is ex- 
ceedingly desirable. Some hospitals are 
large, and some are small; some are in 
densely crowded districts, and some are in 
the outskirts; some are general hospitals, 
and some exist to meet only special needs; 
some have ambulance service, and some have 
not. It is clear that the first step towards a 
uniform accounting which shall be useful is 
an intelligent classification of the various 
hospitals of the city, so that, in the compari- 
sons to be made as a result of uniform ac- 
counting, only institutions that are fairly 
comparable shall be classed together. Given 
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such a classification, this committee is of the 
opinion that uniform accounting will have a 
double value both for the hospital manage- 
ment and for the public. Under such con- 
ditions, uniform accounting will not only re- 
veal unwise and unnecessary expenditure, if 
that exists, but will also bring out, so that 
it cannot be overlooked, all specially meri- 
torious administration. : 
’ Ji is a pleasure for this committee _to 
report, that, while it has been proceeding 
along this line, four of the largest general 
hospitals of the city, the New York, the 
Presbyterian, Roosevelt, and St. Luke’s Hos- 
pitals, have perfected a system of uniform 
acounting for themselves.* 

This committee, recognizing fully that uni- 
form accounting is primarily a hospital 
problem, does not hesitate to recommend 
that the plan adopted by these four hos- 
pitals be made the basis for the uniform sys- 
tem, so much to be desired, for all hospitals 
of this class. We recommend that this same 
uniform system of accounting be adopted 
by other hospitals, so far as it may be ap- 
plicable, the tables being modified as to de- 
tails, according to the requirements of the 
situation. 

To obtain the maximum of benefit from 
hospital experience, the individual hospital 
and the community should have a digest of 
hospital reports presented at least once a 
year. There is need also for a compendium 
of information regarding the work under- 
taken by the different hospitals and their 
methods of government, which alone will 
make possible the classification of hospitals 
according to function. This committee re- 
spectfully urges upon the hospitals of the 
city that they take the necessary steps to 
secure: 

(1) The adoption of the above mentioned 
system of uniform accounting, suitably 
modified for the hospitals of the different 
classes; 

(2) The preparation of a compendium 
and the annual publication of a digest of 
hospital reports. 

While unwilling to venture upon specific 
recommendations on the subject of hospital 
economies, the committee expresses the hope 
that this subject will receive careful con- 
sideration by the boards of trustees of all 
hospitals. This committee is confident that 
no hospital can afford to be otherwise than 
always upon the alert as to this matter. 
Even a good system so easily slips into 
routine that the careful supervision, which 
even a good system requires, grows some- 
times slack. 

On the subject of hospital support, this 
committee requests the earnest attention of 
the public to the fact that the large and 
constant increase in the cost of supplies, 
during the last few years, bears exceedingly 
heavy upon the hospitals. Not only are 
medical and surgical supplies more costly 
than a few years ago, but every item of food 
1S very dear. AS a consequence it is in- 


*The forms embodying this system are attach 
as an appendix to the report. se 
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evitable that the cost of maintenance of 
every institution should increase. The mod- 
ern standard of care for the sick also inevit- 
ably calls for increased outlay. This con- 
dition of affairs necessitates the utmost lib- 
erality on the part of the friends of every 
hospital, if such hospital is to maintain its 
efficiency; and still more so, if its efficiency 
is to be increased. It may well be that (for 


such hospitals as are aided by the city), the 


city can justly be asked to increase its per 
diem allowance for medical and surgical 
care, while these conditions exist; but it is 
evidently necessary that, before the city can 
be properly asked to do this, such a demon- 
stration must be made of the facts of the 
case affecting all the hospitals concerned, 
as can only be made after a system of uni- 
form accounting has been put into force. 
The city may perhaps be justified in allevi- 
ating a common pressure; but it can hardly 
be expected to increase its allowance to the 
hospitals until they are able to show, by a 
system of accounting which all accept, that 
the unusual pressure is due to exceptional 
general conditions. It is respectfully sug- 
gested that the city may, by requiring uni- 
form accounting, do much to bring about 
such a result. 

This committee cannot bring its work to 
a close, without expressing its unbounded 
admiration for the unselfish and effective 
work done in our hospitals. It believes 
that, upon the side of business administra- 
tion, many of them can profit by a careful 
study of what has been accomplished by the 
older universities of the country during 
the last two or three decades. Until com- 
paratively recently, the financial statements 
of these universities were incomplete; and 
they made no attempt to take the public 
into their confidence. In obedience to the 
more modern spirit, these same universities 
have, in many instances, developed a busi- 
ness administration fairly comparable in 
efficiency with the administration of a 
money-making enterprise, with a result that 
the increase of public knowledge about their 
work and their needs, has brought an im- 
mense increase in popular gifts, in popular 
interest, and in popular support. Precisely 
the same opportunity lies before the hos- 
pitals of the city if they will, with alacrity 
and intelligence, follow the same _ path. 
They must not only know themselves what 
every item of service costs; but they must 
show the public that they know, and they 
must enable the public also to know. It 
is the judgment of this committee that the 
hospitals themselves have it in their power, 
by moving along this line, to tap sources 
of popular support that will be adequate to 
any need. The value of uniform account- 
ing, between hospitals of the same class, for 
such a purpose, is, that it enables the 
friends of every hospital to know not only 
when it is doing poorly, which ought to be 
only a temporary condition, but also when 
it is doing well, which ought to be the nor- 
mal condition of every institution that aims 
to serve the public. 
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